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THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Thirtieth Anniversary of the American Unitarian 
Association was celebrated in Boston, on Tuesday, the 
twenty-ninth day of last May. 

According to previous notice, the meeting for business 
was held at nine o’clock in the forenoon, in Freeman Place 
Chapel. There was a large attendance, many auxiliaries 
having accepted the invitation to send delegates to this 
meeting. From one society in the country there were six 
delegates present. We thus had the happiness of seeing 
new faces at this annual gathering, and were animated and 
encouraged by this proof of interest in our cause. 

On taking the chair, the President, Rev. Dr. Loturor, 
called upon Rev. Mr. Patrrey, of Belfast, Me., to open 
the meeting with prayer. The Treasurer’s Annual Report 
was then presented by that officer, Cazvin W. Crakk, Esq., 
and it was referred to Hon. Bensamin Seaver and Hon, 
Henry B. Rocers, to be audited. 
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The President stated that, as the Secretary would read 
the Annual Report of the Executive Committee at the pub- 
lic meeting this evening, it might be well that only a brief 
synopsis of its contents should be presented now. The 
Secretary accordingly gave a statement of the most mate- 
rial facts contained in that Report, and it was voted that the 
further consideration of this subject be referred to the even- 
ing meeting. 

The Association then proceeded to a choice of officers, 
which resulted in the election of the following persons :— 


Executive Committee. 
Rev. Samuet K. Lotruropr, D. D., President. 
Hon. STEPHEN FAIRBANKS, : A 
Rey. Epwarp B. Hatt, D. D., beatae seit 
Hon. Aubert FEARING. 
Rey. Grorce W. Briaes. 
Rey. Winiram R. Acer. 
Rev. Carvin Lincoin. 
Grorcrk CaLLENDER, Esq. 
Catvin W. Crank, Esq., Treasurer. 
Rev. Henry A. Mitss, D. D., Secretary. 


Rev. Dr. Lorsrop thanked the Association for this 
renewed expression of their confidence and approbation. 
He had looked forward to this anniversary as the time when 
his official connection with the Association would cease. 
For twenty years had that official connection been enjoyed, 
as a member of the Executive Committee, for four of 
which he had been President of the board. But he con- 
fessed not only to a willingness, but to a desire, to remain 
in his present position a little longer. He wished to see 
the completion of the enterprise to the accomplishment of 
which they stood pledged, — the collection of the Fund of 
Fifty Thousand Dollars, He hoped and believed that result 
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would soon be brought about; and, having taken part in 
the councils of the Association in its days of weakness and 
struggle, he had found his present relations to it, in its days 
of prosperity and growth, a source of great satisfaction- 

Hon. Srernen Farrsanxs remarked that he felt that he 
might well ask to be excused from serving any longer in 
the position which, through the favor of the Association, he 
had enjoyed ; but he found his connection with his associ- 
ates of the Committee too pleasant to permit him to decline. 
The other officers accepted sub silentio the trusts to which 
they had been reappointed. 

Hon. Bensamin Seaver and Hon. Henry B. Rogers 
were appointed auditors for the ensuing year. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Patrrey, the subject of the Sec- 
retary’s salary was referred to the Executive Committee, 
with full power. 

Tur Secretary expressed the great satisfaction that was 
felt in the presence of so many members, and delegates 
from auxiliaries. He believed that if these business meet- 
ings could be made also meetings for a free interchange of 
opinions and feelings in regard to the Association, they 
would be interesting and profitable, and we might hope for 
a large gathering of our friends in years to come. For his 
part, he wished that the presence of delegates from auxilia- 
ries might be something more than a silent attendance, and 
that we may be favored with the counsels and instructions 
of our friends. If a topic for consideration was wanted, he 
would propose one which was of great importance to the 
best interests of our cause, — the best method of increasing 
the income of the Association. Through the extension of 
their operations, the Executive Committee would need a 
large increase of means, and the question was how these 
means could be raised. 
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On motion of Rev. Dr. Hatt, it was voted to take up 
that part of the Annual Report of the Committee which re- 
lated to this subject; and accordingly the Secretary read all 
that is contained in the Report under the third head. The 
subject thus presented was the plan of Districts, and of em- 
ploying District Agents. 

Hon. Joun Prentiss, of Keene, expressed a decided 
opinion in favor of individual appeal to each member of our 
parishes. He believed that laymen would give to a greater 
amount if only the cause was distinctly stated to them 
individually. He detailed the manner in which the Society 
with which he was connected had contributed for the Book 
Fund. Believing it was a good object, it was presented to 
each member of that Society by its pastor, Rev. Mr. 
White, to whose earnestness and faithfulness he desired: to 
bear witness. He had been in hopes that the whole of that 
Fund would have been raised at an earlier date than this. 
He was sure it might now be raised at once, if our Societies 
would present the great duty of charity in the form of a 
personal appeal. 

Tue PRresIpENT remarked, that he could not but respond 
to what his friend from Keene had said. No Society had 
acted more promptly or munificently than the Society in 
that town. It had set an example which, if we had all fol- 
lowed, a far larger sum than that proposed would long ago 
have been raised. He desired to thank that earnest and 
generous parish, and to express his belief that their action 
would yet be imitated in many places. 

Hon. Steppen Fairpanxs remarked upon the manner 
in which two thousand dollars for the Book Fund was 
raised in the Federal Street Church in Boston, of which he 
isa member. It was by a personal appeal. He had him- 
self called upon every individual from whom aid might be 
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expected. He desired to say distinctly and emphatically, 
that one thing had surprised and pleased him. It was the 
cheerfulness with which all had contributed. Laymen are 
far more ready to give than many suppose. We must pre- 
sent to them a good object, clearly and manifestly so ; and 
this was felt to be a good object. This Book Fund was just 
what is wanted. Everybody saw it in this light. Impor- 
tunity was not needed. All had been glad of an opportu- 
nity to give. The collection of the sum of two thousand 
dollars had been a labor of love. One member of the So- 
ciety, unintentionally passed by, had actually complained 
of the neglect. He hoped that in all our Societies there 
would be this personal appeal. 

Rev. Mr. Frost, of Concord, desired to add one word, 
suggested by his own experience, in favor of presenting 
this cause to every member of our Societies. In his own 
town a committee of ladies was appointed, one for every 
district ; and they went from house to house. This had 
been done annually for several years. The people had 
thus been educated to a habit of giving. They expected to 
be called upon at a certain season of the year for this ob- 
ject, and they gave cheerfully, and he was glad to observe 
they increased their gifts from year to year. He might 
mention the case of one who had declined, but who con- 
fessed, a year from that time, great regret that she had 
done nothing to help send the Gospel to others, and a deter- 
mination to give then, and every subsequent year, to this 
cause. We must not content ourselves by merely speak- 
ing upon this subject from the pulpit. That must be fol- 
lowed up by personal and individual appeal. 

Rey. Mr. Hatey, of Alton, Illinois, said he was glad to 
see the friends of true Christianity earnestly moving in the 
direction in which so much good can be accomplished, — 

34 * 
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the circulation of books. Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri, — 
those three States alone need, at this moment, and would 
profitably use, all the books the Fifty Thousand Dollar Fund 
can furnish. He narrated repeated and striking instances, 
and in the case of leading and prominent men, where our 
books accidentally falling in their way had revolutionized 
their minds, and had given a new and holier direction to 
their lives. 

Mr. Kent, of Concord, New Hampshire, expressed his 
regret that the Unitarians of that place had as yet not co- 
operated with their brethren in other places in carrying on 
this work. The reason was probably known to most who 
heard him. A calamity had taken from them their house 
of worship, and had devolved the heavy expense of provid- 
ing a new one. When the parish had recovered from the 
burden which they had thus been called to bear, he felt sure 
that it would promptly and generously do its part in this 
good work which the denomination is now carrying on. 

Hon. Aubert FEarine said he was afraid that we are all 
too timid in asking our fellow-Christians to give. Why 
should we not put it to the rich directly and plainly, Will 
you assist in sustaining this cause ? What an unspeakable 
good will it do to them! How many are the rich men who 
could hardly receive a greater blessing, than to have their 
hearts and hands opened to help on the kingdom of holiness 
and truth! He felt mortified when he thought what a 
small matter it was for us to accomplish the work proposed, 
and yet it is unperformed. He believed that the very chil- 
dren of our Societies might compass it, — surely they 
would do it if all would contribute as liberally as those in 
some Societies had done, who had raised over one hundred 
dollars for other objects. He would repeat the remark 
made last autumn at the Montreal Convention, that the con- 
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tribution of the small sum of twenty-five cents from every 
man, woman, and child in our denomination would give us 
the entire Fund, and would ask if we will not all pledge 
ourselves to that amount at least ! 

Other interesting remarks were made by Rev. Mr. Case- 
well, lately of England, Rev. Mr. Palfrey of Belfast, Rev. 
Mr. Thurston, and Rev. John Bellows; at half past eleven 
o’clock the Association adjourned, to meet in the Federal 
Street Church at half past seven o’clock this evening. ' 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Receipts and Expenditures. 
RECEIPTS. 


To Cash balance former account, . % 69.03 
«  « from Auxiliaries and inter- 

est permanent fund, . = . 5,592.33 
To Cash from scattered subscribers 

to the Quarterly Journal, 541.35 

«  & for Book Fund, , 11,619.46 

‘ Book Fund investment, 500.00 


a 
e 
- 
. 
° 


« « Sales of Books, . 2,888.19 
«  « & Chippewa Mission, 534.038 
« 6 & Meadville Theological 


School, - 40.00 
————— §$ 21,784.39 
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EXPENDITURES. 


By Cash paid expenses at of- 


fee. en, $ 2,032.04 
«¢ «Publishing Books, 10,925.87 
“¢ «~~ Chippewa Mission, 759.26 
«© -Kanzas Mission, 200.00 
‘India Mission, . 790.00 
“ee Meadville Theological 

School, : , 40.00 
«Agents, Sales Books, 

Byte ie 585.23 
“« «Aid to Feeble Socie- 

ties, . : - 2,207.91 
<> Ce ee eee : 2,250.00 


“ *- Tnvestment Book Fund, 1,250.00 


“Balance to new account, 744.08 
$ 21,784.39 


Er. Ex. 
Catvin W. Crarx, Treasurer. 
Boston, May 29, 1855. 


Boston, June 4, 1855. 
The undersigned has examined the accounts of the 


Treasurer, and finds them correctly cast and properly 
vouched, | 


Benyamin SEAVER. 
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Tue church in Federal Street was filled with a much 
larger audience than has of late assembled on the anni- 
versary of the Association. At half past seven o’clock the 
chair was taken by the President, Rev. Dr. LorHrop, who 
invited Rev. Dr. Hatt, of Providence, R. I., to open the 
meeting with prayer. The Secretary then presented the 
following 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


In the history of the Association we have reached a point 
of peculiar interest. We are assembled to celebrate its 
thirtieth anniversary. For a period as long as is usually 
assigned to a generation, has this organization maintained 
its existence. In its power of ready adaptation to meet the 
varying wants of the times, and in the gradual but sure 
enlargement of its means of influence, we may see prophe- 
cies of its continued life through other cycles of generations. 
It will be little in accordance, however, with the noble 
spirit of reform in which it was instituted, if we strive to 
perpetuate its name and body after its true life has departed. 
If it does not serve a higher purpose than that of being a 
relic of the past, if it does not vindicate its existence 
by the good it does now, if the spirit of the living God 
does not animate it, and, through it, carry on the divine 
purpose of unfolding ever fresh forms of truth and life, 
then by quietly laying it aside, with other things that have 
had their day, and by giving our interest and strength to 
more promising modes of influence, we shall best honor 
the men who, thirty years ago, were its originators and 
founders. 

The occasion permits us to indulge the feelings of affec- 
tionate respect with which we revert to those men. The 
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first meeting called to consider the expediency of forming 

a Unitarian Association was held in the vestry of this 

church thirty years ago the twenty-seventh day of last 

January. A circular had been previously sent out, stating 

that “the design of the proposed meeting is, to bring 

together from distant parts of the country gentlemen who 

are known to take a deep interest in religion, and are sup- 

posed to have similar views and feelings on the subject, in 

order to confer together on the expediency of appointing 

an annual meeting for the purpose of union, sympathy, 

and co-operation in the cause of Christian truth and Chris- 

tian charity.” It was further stated, in another paper 

drawn up soon afterwards in explanation of the purposes of 

the proposed Association by its first Executive Committee, 

and by them sent forth to the churches, that the object to 

be kept in view was the promotion, “ not simply nor chiefly 

of those views which distinguish the friends of this Associ- ' 
ation from other disciples of Jesus Christ, but of those great 

doctrines and principles in which all Christians coincide, 

which constitute the substance of our religion. We wish 

to diffuse the knowledge and influence of the uncorrupted 

Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Great good 

is anticipated from the co-operation of persons entertaining 

similar views, who are now strangers to each other’s re- 

ligious sentiments. Interest will be awakened, confidence 

inspired, and efficiency produced, by concentration of labors. - 
The spirit of inquiry will be fostered, and individuals at a 
distance will know where to apply for information and 
encouragement.” 

These were the feelings which led to the call of that 
first meeting of January 27th, 1825; and as that time drew 
nigh, a plan of “ procedure”? was drawn up by the late 
Henry Ware, Jr., in conference with another friend of the 
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cause. The original paper, which is preserved in the 
records of the Association, sketches a plan of organization 
essentially like that which was afterwards adopted. ‘The 
first item entered on that paper stands recorded in these 
words: ‘Take no account of the prejudices, lukewarm- 
ness, Or opposition of our own body; but ascertain our 
means and our duty, and commence operations prudently, 
systematically, and perseveringly.”. The need of this 
caution has not, perhaps, yet wholly passed away ; still are 
we too apt “to take account” of the lukewarmness and 
prejudices “* of our own body,” and to forget that there is 
nothing like prudent and persevering action to remove 
indifference and opposition. 

At the meeting, January 27th, the opinions of thirty-one 
persons were represented, either by personal attendance or 
by proxy and letter. The names of such of those persons 
as have since departed from this life may here be repeated. 
Of the clergy, there were Dr. Channing, Dr. Parker, Dr. 
Bancroft, Dr. Thayer, Dr. Abbot, Dr. Freeman, Dr. Allyn, 
Dr. Pierce, Henry Ware, Jr., Professor Norton ; and of the 
laity, there were Judge Story, Judge Howe, Hon. Leverett 
Saltonstall, Hon. Alden Bradford, Hon. Charles H. Ather- 
ton, Stephen Higginson, Esq., and others. The conference 
was opened by prayer by Rey. Dr. Channing; and the 
minutes of the Secretary, Rev. James Walker, which are 
preserved in our records, give us a knowledge of the 
opinions which the discussion developed. 

On the question of the formation of the Association there 
was not entire unanimity. Some thought that all that 
could well be done for the promotion of true views of re- 
ligion could be accomplished by friends of that cause in 
their individual capacity, while injury to it might accrue by 
adopting a party name and presenting an object of attack. 
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The measure, however, was advocated by many speakers, 
among whom Dr. Channing and Professor Norton may be 
particularly named ; and the opinions of a large majority 
preponderated in its favor. 

It was not, however, until the Anniversary Week in the 
month of May following that the object aimed at was fully 
accomplished. On the 26th of that month, 1825, the Con- 
stitution of the American Unitarian Association was adopted, 
and its first officers were chosen. A few extracts from 
letters from influential men, in various parts of the country, 
will show the feelings with which the proposal for an Asso- 
ciation, and its establishment, were regarded. 

Hon. Judge Howe, of Northampton, under date of Jan- 
uary 24th, 1825, writes: ‘‘ Nothing would afford me 
greater pleasure than the opportunity which such a meeting 
would present of becoming acquainted with the views and 
sentiments of yourselves and other gentlemen on the sub- 
ject of religion. In saying this, I have of course expressed 
my opinion in relation to the propriety of establishing an 
annual meeting for this purpose. 1 think much good would 
result from an establishment of this kind, and I cannot but 
believe it would be a subject of general interest through 
the Commonwealth. My engagements have been such as 
to prevent my being able to consult with many gentlemen 
in this vicinity on the subject; but so far as my inquiries 
have extended, there has appeared to be but one opinion in 
relation to it. . . . . . I have showed your letter [the 
circular above referred to] to Judge Lyman, and though it 
will not be in his power to attend the proposed meeting, 
yet I shall urge him to communicate to you his own views 
on this subject, though I know they agree substantially with 
my own.” 


Under date of January 26th, 1825, Hon. Leverett Salton- 
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stall, of Salem, thus writes: ‘‘ From the best consider- 
ation I have been able to give the subject, I think some 
such measure is expedient and will tend to promote the 
cause of Christian truth. All other classes and denomi- 
nations around us have associated in this way, and, un- 
doubtedly, have found it beneficial. Why should not we 
do the same ? Would it not give strength and confidence 
to our friends? Iam inclined to think it would. Far be 
it from us to become a sectarian, proselyting party, and to 
resort to any of their arts to increase our numbers. But 
when our views are so misunderstood and misrepresented, 
and so many systematically excite a fear of our sentiments, 
and of opinions which we conscientiously believe to be the 
truths of the Gospel, why should we not show that we have 
confidence in them? And why should we not desire all 
the aid and comfort we can obtain from mutual sympathy 
and encouragement, and from cultivating acquaintance with 
those whose general views on religious subjects are similar 
to our own.” 

Under date of July 30th, 1825, and in relation to the 
office of President of the Association, to which he had been 
elected, Rev. Dr. Bancroft, of Worcester, thus writes : 
‘* Your plan of executing the purposes of the Association of 
Unitarians meets my fullest approbation, and I duly appre- 
ciate the honor done me in my election to the presidency. 
Though I have attained to an age which warns me of the 
propriety of retiring from public stations rather than enter- 
ing into new and responsible situations, yet, if you have 
not already filled this respectable office with a more suitable 
character, and your committee still suppose that I can in 
that capacity be of any use to the society, I will not decline 
your request.” 

Hon. Judge Story, then of Salem, under date of August 
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26th, 1825, writes as follows: ‘1 entirely approve of the 
plan and objects of the American Unitarian Association, 
and should not hesitate a moment to become a subscriber 
to it. I wish it every success, and am confident that it 
will be found highly useful to genuine, rational, and liberal 
Christianity. In respect to accepting an office of Vice- 
President of the society, I have more difficulty, not from 
any disinclination to being known as an avowed and un- 
equivocal Unitarian, but from a consciousness that I shall 
have little opportunity to take an active part in the concerns 
of the society. With me it is a rule not to hold offices 
the duties of which my other avocations prevent me from 
fulfilling ; and although I am sometimes induced to act 
where I cannot perform all the duties, I do so with very 
great reluctance. My time principally belongs to the 
public, and I fear the example cannot be good of accepting 
offices where we can expect to do little. I shall not be 
less a friend of the institution because I may have no office, 
nor less a Unitarian because my aid is given only in pri- 
vate. Still, however, if the society feel that I can be of 
more use to them as a public character than as a private 
subscriber, I will not shrink from a performance of their 
wishes, though I should feel better pleased with having 
my place supplied by a more active and punctual offi- 
cér.” 

Only one other extract will be made. The following, 
written October 2d, 1825, is from a letter from the late 
Hon. Henry Wheaton, for many years the distinguished 
Minister from the United States to the Court of Berlin: 
‘* My absence from New York has prevented my returning 
an earlier answer to your letter of the 15th of August, 
announcing my appointment as a Vice-President of the 
American Unitarian Association. I beg leave to return 
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my thanks for the honor done me by the Association, 
whose objects I most heartily approve. I can only regret 
that it will not probably be in my power to contribute es- 
sentially to promote those objects. I have long thought 
that a more intimate bond of union between the friends of 
liberal Christianity throughout the country was very desira- 
ble, and am glad to see that it falls within your plan to 
assemble an annual convention of delegates,” 

The writers of all these letters, and many of their dis- 
tinguished associates and faithful fellow-laborers, have passed 
away from the scenes of earth. Others, who rendered most 
valuable service in the formation and early stages of the 
Association, we have still the happiness — long may it be 
ours — of meeting among its honored friends and support- 
ers. It is good to recur to the words they left on record 
thirty years ago, to set forth their comprehensive plans and 
noble purposes. To add another to the list of narrow re- 
ligious sects was not at all their intention. There is in 
their plans an air of freedom, inquiry, progress, charity, 
and generous co-operation with liberal-minded men of all 
parties, which it will do us good to breathe. Only as we 
sympathize with the spirit of religious liberty and true 
progress, wherever found, are we worthy to stand in their 
places and to take up their work. As compared with the 
intolerance and denunciation of a third of a century ago, 
what a change in the prevailing temper of the religious 
world has been brought about! How little could this 
change have been anticipated at the time when the foun- 
dations of our Association were laid by the men we have 
named, and how would they have rejoiced to see it! 
The fact that Unitarianism has made so little outward 
progress has been often pointed to as an evidence of the 
failure of the plans of its friends. The reply is, that those 
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friends did not propose to act the part of propagandists of 
a creed. They aimed to diffuse a generous and liberal 
spirit. The history of no other denomination in this coun- 
try records a more manifest and wide-spread diffusion of 
its prevailing idea. ‘Towards the accomplishment of this 
result-our Association has probably contributed as much as 
any other one human agency. Every year its Annual 
Report has given true words of encouragement and hope. 
And returning from this passing allusion to the founders of 
the Association, its Executive Committee would now pro- 
ceed to relate the facts in the history of the last year which 
may here properly be named. 

In order to present in some convenient plan the various 
topics which may claim consideration, they will be taken 
up in the following order : — 

1. The Association’s Book Fund and Books. 

2. The Missionary Enterprises recently undertaken. 

3. An explanation of a new method adopted by the Com- 
mittee for the promotion of systematic charity. 

4. An allusion to some of the feelings and purposes 
which our position and prospects should inspire. 

1. The Association’s Book Fund.and Books. Fifteen 
months ago a pledge was given by the friends of the As- 
sociation for earnest and persevering efforts to raise the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars. In several of our soci- 
eties, that part of the responsibility of this pledge which 
rested upon them has been promptly and munificently re- 
deemed. The sum of twenty-one thousand dollars has 
been raised. But a little more than one half of this has 
been contributed during the past year. The friends of the 
measure preferred not to press its claims in a season of 
financial stringency and embarrassment, believing they 
should win greater favor to it by awaiting the return of 
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more prosperous times. For this reason action in many 
of our largest and wealthiest parishes has been delayed. 
Time, which so often divides opinion as to the importance 
of new enterprises, and evaporates the ardor which marked 
their inception, has only strengthened the belief so gen- 
erally entertained of the value, usefulness, and entire feasi- 
bility of this undertaking. Every argument urged in its 
favor stands even stronger to-day than it stood fifteen 
months ago. This good at least has come from the grad- 
ual progress of the plan, that we have been assured that 
we are not deceived by unfounded hopes of usefulness in 
the direction here proposed, and may now add to our ap- 
peal arguments drawn from a year’s successful experiment. 

Some minute details as to the actual working of this ex- 
periment the Committee will now proceed to present, believ- 
ing that the facts will show, not only some diligent use of 
the means intrusted to their hands, but their confidence 
that they would be supported in undertaking plans for the 
accomplishment of which the entire amount at first named 
for the Book Fund will be required. 

By the terms of subscription, that Fund, and any part of 
it, was to be used as capital by the Executive Committee, 
who, instead of investing it in stocks, and appropriating 
only the accruing interest, would make it available, as a 
book-business firm would its capital, in the purchase of 
editions, and in contracts for printing, paper, and binding. 
Believing that the sum placed a year ago at their disposal 
authorized a beginning of the business contemplated, the. 
Committee entered upon the work of which they are now 
to give some account. 

Their first want was that of the assistance of practical 
knowledge and skill in the business of book-publication. 
That want was not left unsupplied. A gentleman of long 
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and successful experience in that business in this city met 
sub-committees of our board, gave them the benefit of his 
time, his careful examination of our interests, his judg- 
ment, and advice, and for months has rendered assistance 
of the greatest value and importance.. The Committee 
cannot. withhold the expression of their gratitude for the 
generous aid which, through his interest in our plans, he 
has so kindly bestowed. The Committee have contracted 
for the continued publication of the Quarterly Journal, — 
the circulation of which has now attained to six thousand 
copies. They have stereotyped two thousand five hundred 
pages of our Tracts, so that we can now furnish entire 
series of the twenty-six volumes, and any numbers of 
the nine volumes bound up according to subjects. Not to 
mention several smaller books that have been published, 
such as “ Sin and its Consequences,” and “ Early Piety,” 
the Committee have got out new editions of Sears on Re- 
generation, Eliot’s Discourses, Grains of Gold, The Gos- 
pel Narratives, and an edition of a thousand copies of 
Channing’s Works, in three volumes. In order to supply 
the most important theological and religious publications 
of Dr. Channing at a very low price, they have pub- 
lished an edition of five thousand copies of a select vol- 
ume, which is volume first of a Theological Library. As 
the second volume of this Library, they have contracted for 
an original and able work, by Mr. John Wilson, of Boston, 
entitled, “* Unitarian Principles confirmed by Trinitarian 
Testimonies,” which is now passing through the press, and 
will soon be issued. The third volume of this Library will 
be Norton’s “ Statement of Reasons for not believing in 
the Trinity,” with a sketch of the life of the author, to be 
published in the course of a few months. With two schol- 
ars‘and divines in our denomination, whose names would 
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be the sufficient guaranty for every needed qualification 
for the work, the Committee have contracted for the prepa- 
ration of a new commentary on the New Testament, —a 
work which will be the first volume of the Biblical Library. 
Of the Devotional Library, the first volume has already 
been published, entitled “* The Altar at Home.” Of this 
book we may add that four editions have appeared within 
the short space of ten weeks. It will soon be followed by 
a sécond volume in that Library, to be entitled ‘“‘ The Rod 
and the Staff,” by Rev. Thomas T. Stone, of Bolton. A 
third volume in that Library may be published this season, 
to be entitled “ Anastasia, or Immortality,” by Rev. Mr. 
Sea:s, of Wayland. 

In addition to these statements, it might be added that the 
Committee have other manuscripts under consideration, and 
propose to reproduce other works of established character 
and value in the series of libraries that have been pro- 
jected. Enough perhaps has been said to give an idea 
of the plan of the Society’s operations, and to furnish some 
indication of the manner in which the Committee have 
used that portion of the Book-Fund which has been placed 
at their disposal. 

As to the call for such books as the Association furnish, 
the Committee would express their belief that it is steadily 
increasing. During the past year there have been sent 
out from the Association’s Rooms over 16,000 volumes, 
4,000 being the number sent out the year before. Some of 
these were gifts to public institutions; some were sent to 
the eighty-two different persons by whom our books are 
kept on sale ; some, too, were carried to distant places by 
our missionaries ; and many have been sold for cash at the 
yooms. The sales last year amounted to over $2,800, 
against $700 in the year before. As the character of our 
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publications and the mode of our influence become more 
widely known, the Committee see no reason why the business 
of the Association may not be greatly enlarged, so that in a 
few years it may amount annually to many thousand dollars, 
and the Association retain substantially the capital intrusted 
to its care. Especially may this extension of operations be 
hoped for, if pains are now taken to establish business con- 
nections, and make the publications of the Association known 
in various and distant parts of our country. To this point 
it is believed that immediate attention should be directed. 

The Committee will here close their remarks on this 
first head of the Report, as they believe they have presented 
the material facts in regard to the plans which have now 
been detailed. If these plans have been formed wisely, and 
are full of promise for the promotion of higher views of 
truth, the Committee will not believe that their action will 
be left to be crippled for want of means. The most impor- 
tant work we have ever undertaken, commending itself at 
once to the universal common sense, by its being suited to 
the character of the age, making available the hiding-place 
of our power, — our able and attractive literature, supplying 
the existing want of preachers, preaching in a thousand 
places to which preachers could not go, doing more, proba- 
bly, at this moment, than all other agencies put together to 
diffuse the truth, and doing it in a manner which returns 
the original outlay, to be used over and over and over again, 
— it now remains to be seen whether this work shall stop 
or goon. To the contribution of the full sum originally 
named for the Book Fund, the honor of the denomination 
is pledged ; and it is not for the Committee to doubt that 
there will be generous and persevering action till that 
pledge be redeemed. " 


2. While the Committee have thus endeavored to use 
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with some diligence the most promising methods of diffusing 
a pure and earnest Christianity here at home, they have not 
been unmindful of the duty of improving opportunities of 
usefulness in distant places, opened to us by the directing 
providence of God. In approaching the second topic of 
this Report, namely, the Missionary Enterprises recently 
undertaken, it is not necessary to do more than allude to 
the frequency and urgency with which, on previous anni- 
versaries of this Association, both in reports and addresses, 
the importance of cherishing a missionary spirit has been 
affirmed. It was not doubted that the time has come to 
translate these words into actions. The increasing num- 
bers and enlarged means of our societies forbid that we 
should do nothing to extend the domain of that Gospel 
which is to be preached to every creature through the zeal 
and courage of those who believe it to be of God; nor can 
it be forgotten that we need the transforming and renewing 
influence which comes as the divine compensation for every 
sincere and self-sacrificing effort, and which is seen in 
drawing hearts together that are now apart, each in its own 
isolation, and in giving them a deeper sense of the precious- 
ness and power of their common faith. 

In regard to the choice of fields for missionary action, the 
Committee felt that they had but one rule to guide them ; 
it was to keep themselves in the attitude of watchful and 
careful observers, and to be ready to follow any intimations 
‘of the leadings of Divine Providence. Nearly eight months 
since, the return of the Rev. Charles T. Brooks from India, 
to which place he had gone for the benefit of his health, 
put the Committee in possession of recent and ‘exact in- 
formation in regard to the condition and prospects of a pure 
Christianity in that country, and revived the deep interest 
which was here felt on this subject, twenty-five years ago. 
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During the whole of this period of a quarter of a century, 
we have had the thought present to our minds, that there 
are brethren of our faith in that distant land who need a 
word of encouragement from us; and that many, nominally 
connected with an ancient form of religion which sends its 
roots back into a dim and mysterious past, would from us, 
and perhaps from us alone, learn of that Saviour, who, in 
these later times, has come as a messenger of God’s grace. 
The report which Mr. Brooks made of the results of his 
personal inquiries, and of the earnest entreaty of residents 
in India that a missionary might be sent to. them, has been 
published, and need not here be repeated. ‘The Committee 
could not doubt that this was one field of usefulness to 
which they were called. And when, a few months later, 
an offer was made to them of services as a missionary from 
one who was favorably known by his varied experience, his 
skill in teaching, the gentleness of his spirit, and the cour- 
age and perseverance of a warm and devoted heart, the 
Committee closed a contract with him, with a gratifying 
conviction that, whatever the final results of this mission 
may be, the Association has responded to a call from which 
it ought not to turn away. 

Rey. Mr. Dall sailed for India on the 28th of last Feb- 
ruary. He took with him a commission as Missionary of 
the Association to Calcutta, Madras, Salem, and other 
places, and minute instructions to guide his course, and 
large packages of books to be sold or bestowed wherever 
they may be of use in promoting Christian truth. It will, 
of course, be many months before we hear of the results 
of his labors. Since his departure, the Committee have had 
letters from Rey. William Roberts, of Madras, giving a fur- 
ther account of the state of his schools and church, from 
which we learn that, in the three charity schools established 
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in that place, there are at present one hundred and fifty-five 
pupils, of whom there are heathen children, ninety ; Ma- 
hometans, eleven; Roman Catholics, thirty-nine ; Trinitarian 
and Unitarian, fifteen. Services are regularly maintained 
in his church, and during the past year he has had many 
converts from the heathen. He writes in feeling terms of 
his need of books, and of a missionary from our country ; 
and we rejoice that a voice of encouragement and Christian 
fellowship is on the wide waters that roll between him and 
us, and will soon greet his ears. It is an interesting fact, 
that from our new country, and from one of the most re- 
cent growths of our Christian civilization, a missionary has 
gone, bearing a fresh word to those old hives of the world’s 
population, —a restored Gospel, — appearing something 
more than an imitation of their own triune emanations and 
metamorphoses, and addressing them in the purity and 
majesty of the one living and only true God. 

On the 12th of last February, the Executive Committee 
voted to establish a missionary station among the Chippewa 
Indians, beyond the Minnesota Territory ; and at the same 
time, Rev. James Tanner, a half-blood Indian, and an or- 
dained minister of the Gospel, was appointed Missionary of 
the Association. After a few weeks’ conference with the 
Committee, Mr. Tanner left Boston on the second day of 
March, accompanied by Mr. Robert Clark, who has been 
engaged by the Committee as a school-teacher, to assist 
Mr. Tanner; and both, with books and farming utensils, 
have now entered upon the work of attempting to civilize 
and Christianize the native tribe above named. 

Of the previous history of Mr. Tanner, of his former con- 
nection with the American Baptist Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, of his introduction to the Executive Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association, and of the plans he has 
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formed for the instruction and elevation of his tribe, full 
accounts have been published in the Quarterly Journal of 
the Association. During his stay in Boston, many became 
personally acquainted with him, and formed an opinion as 
to his intelligence, honesty, piety, his love of his race, his 
willingness to labor for their good, his probable ability to 
improve their condition. It cannot be forgotten what a sad 
history is that of the aboriginal tribes of this country, since 
their hunting-grounds were first invaded by the white man. 
The entire failure of nearly all attempts to bring these 
children of the forest within the pale of our civilization, is 
the most signal disappointment in the enterprises of modern 
philanthropy. The most sagacious plans have again and 
again been baffled; and before the advancing flood of the 
violence and vices of a border life, the Indians have con- 
stantly retreated westward, every year perishing by thou- 
sands, 

Under these circumstances, it was hardly to be expected, 
perhaps, that the Committee would engage in so discour- 
aging a work, requiring, for a hopeful prosecution of it, an 
amount of missionary experience, an array of numbers, and 
an affluence of means which we cannot command. There 
were circumstances, however, which seemed to make it 
imperative, in the judgment of the Committee, for them to 
assume the oversight of this mission. These circumstances 
arose less from the theological sympathies which Mr. Tan- 
ner and his Indian converts are believed to have with our 
form of faith, than from a conviction that, if it be possible 
for the Indian to be blessed by our civilization, Mr. Tan- 
ner appears. to be, in many respects, remarkably fitted for 
attempting this work. From the time of the first addresses 
he made to audiences in Boston, it was evident that he 
would collect means nearly sufficient to sustain his mission 
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for a year, —a result which has since been accomplished, 
— and it appeared to be clearly our duty to give the wisest 
and best direction in our power to these charities; nor can 
we doubt that, through the Divine favor, we may be able to 
carry the hope of salvation to thousands, if we can act 
through the instrumentality of one who thoroughly under- 
stands the condition and feels the wants of the Indian, and 
who, by his sincerity, eloquence, and Christian devotedness, 
appears to have obtained a commanding influence over the 
people of his tribe. All accounts agree in representing that 
large numbers of that people are ready to abandon their 
roving habits, to adopt the manners and arts of civilized life, 
and to listen, with willing minds, to instructions pertaining 
to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, which they will more easily 
receive in the form held by us than in that set forth in 
Trinitarian creeds. 

By the terms of a treaty made at Washington during the 
last winter, communities and individuals of the Chippewa 
tribe, as fast as they become civilized to a certain extent, 
are to be admitted to all the rights and privileges of Ameri- 
can citizenship. It is the first time that this experiment has 
been tried. A stronger motive than has ever before been 
held out will thus operate to induce the Indian to adopt our 
mode of life; and it is believed by those who are familiar 
with the subject, that it will be the beginning of a new era 
in Indian civilization. 

It is not improbable that a call may come to us for other 
school-teachers, and other preachers of the Gospel. ‘fwo 
native Chippewa Indians, it is expected, will enter the 
Meadville School in the coming autumn. This may be the 
small beginning of a work which may grow larger, and ex- 
tend longer, than we can now foresee. The Providence 
which has directed the steps already taken may have great 
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designs to accomplish, — trying our faith and courage, task- 
ing all our postponed exertions, and giving us the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that to us it is permitted to do something 
towards paying that debt to the red men of the forest which 
centuries of wrongs have accumulated. 

The.two missionary enterprises we have now described 
have historical sympathies connecting us with the ancient 
idolatry of the East, and with the primitive monotheism of 
the West. The Executive Committee have recently estab- 
lished a third missionary work, bearing upon the great 
question which marks the middle of this nineteenth cen- 
tury, —the strife between freedom and.slavery, which seeks 
its battle-ground in the central Territory of this continent. 
In alluding to this subject here, the Committee open no 
sectional agitation, and take sides with no political party. 
But they would be false to all the convictions of their 
minds, and do violence to all the instincts of their hearts, if 
they manifested no interest in the crisis which is fast ap- 
proaching. Accordingly, they desired to send to that new 
Territory, where thousands of the sons of New England are 
now gathering, some one who should be a fit representative 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ as we understand it, and who 
should there lift up its voice in favor of the inalienable 
rights of man, of freedom protected by law, and secured by 
institutions of learning and religion. A prudent, conciliat- 
ing, but earnest and devoted man, they wanted, — willing 
to cast in his lot amid the hardships of a new settlement, 
ready to adapt himself to all classes, able in address, and 
wise to win souls. It was felt that such a missionary was 
so much needed in Kanzas, that the Committee would be 
held inexcusable if they did not send one to minister to 
numerous families of our own household of faith who are 
removing to that Territory, to lay the foundations of relig- 
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ious societies which may there spring up, to circulate the 
Scriptures and other religious books, to preach wherever he 
may gather hearers, and in all ways in his power to pour 
the lifeblood of freedom, truth, and righteousness into 
the heart of that new commonwealth. On the 12th of last 
March, Rev. Ephraim Nute was appointed to this work. 
The Committee have congratulated themselves that their 
choice was directed to one who combines as many qualifi- 
cations as any person to them known. On the 3d of April, 
Mr. Nute was installed a missionary of the Association by 
a public service in the church in Chicopee, in which, for 
several years, he has served as pastor. On the evening of 
the 13th of April he addressed a meeting in Boston in ex- 
planation of the purposes and plans of his mission, and on 
the 19th of the same month he left this city for his distant 
scene of labors, taking with him a large number of our 
books, and followed by the earnest wishes and fervent 
prayers of many friends. 

Thus during the past year three missionary stations have 
been established, and four missionaries have been appointed, 
all of whom have either reached or are now on their way 
to their several posts of duty. As the first attempt at for- 
eign missions ever undertaken by the Association, they will 
make the past year memorable, not only by the extent to 
which the work has been begun, but, as we hope, by larger 
and more vigorous enterprises that may be dated from this 
point. Already it is apparent that they have given us a po- 
sition of more respect and influence in the religious world. 
Earnest efforts to teach the Gospel, as we understand it, in 
distant and remote parts, with which we have no ties but the 
ties of Christian sympathy, are proofs which come home to 
every man’s breast that that Gospel is an object of our love. 
Theologians may say what they will about the defects and 
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negations of our creed; but when it prompts to self-sacri- 
ficing efforts to seek and to save the lost, it gives evidence 
which cannot be impugned that it is vital with the spirit of 
Christ. The effect of this movement upon ourselves, also, 
cannot be overlooked. The spirit of missions enters so 
deeply into the heart of Jesus and his Apostles, that, wher- 
ever it is cherished, it seems to carry with it something of 
the awakening and transforming power of Apostolic days. 
It was through the spirit of missions that Romanism in the 
sixteenth century was pervaded by an enterprise and en- 
ergy unknown in her whole previous history, so that she in 
part recovered from the blow inflicted by the Reformation. 
It was through the spirit of missions that Protestantism 
shook off the embrace of a sceptical philosophy, and drew 
that more earnest breath of life which has marked the last 
half-century. If these historical illustrations bring to view 
works whose magnitude we cannot hope to emulate, they 
may at least suggest the steps by which some new vigor 
may be infused into our branch of the Christian Church. 

We have now presented some details relating to the 
missionary enterprises of the past year. Meanwhile all 
the operations of the Association, established in former 
years, have been continued ; such as the regular supply of 
the publications of the Association, the employment of col- 
porteurs for the distribution of our books, and the care of 
feeble Societies which need our fostering aid. It will be 
seen, therefore, that if the past year has been marked by a 
signal extension of our labors, it has been marked also by 
an increase of our expenses. 

3. We are thus brought to the third topic of our Report, 
which is an explanation of a new method adopted by the 
Committee for the promotion of systematic charity. 

Under this head, the Committee feel it to be their duty to 
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call the attention of the Association to a few facts, which 
shall be stated with all possible clearness and brevity. 

To sustain the present operations of the Association, 
there is needed, setting aside altogether what may be given 
for the Book-Fund, the annual sum of twelve thousand dol- 
lars. 

During the last five years the average amount contrib- 
uted annually for the general purposes of the Association 
has. been seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

For years to come, the Executive Committee will be 
obliged to do one of two things, either to increase the in- 
come of the Association annually to the extent of four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, or to suspend some of the present 
operations of the Association. The Committee cannot 
doubt which of these alternatives will be accepted. 

Beside the ten or fifteen thousand dollars to be raised 
every year for the Book-Fund till that be completed, the 
twelve thousand dollars to be collected for the general pur- 
poses of the Association seems a small sum, considering 
the number and wealth of our churches. Less wealthy de- 
nominations in New England easily collect larger sums, 
through the habits of systematic charity established among 
them. Here is our great neglect. A few facts present 
this subject in its true light. 

Setting aside the number of feeble Societies from which 
no contribution can be expected, we have in our denomina- 
tion at least one hundred and eighty parishes, from which, 
every year, some aid might be given. Twelve thousand 
dollars divided among them is but a fraction over sixty-six 

dollars each. 

But we have included in the one hundred and eighty 
parishes several that cannot give sixty-six dollars a year. 
But as an offset we have also included some that give an- 
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nually two or three times that amount each, and one that 
does not let a year pass without its gift of one thousand 
dollars to the general purposes of the Association. The 
main thing is, to have each Society give something, give 
what it can, if it be but five dollars,—to give that every 
year without fail, as an expression of its sympathy and 
good-will. 

But it is only a small number of our societies that con- 
tribute regularly every year. During the last five years 
the average number annually contributing is only fifty- 
seven out of the one hundred and eighty, — that is to say, 
less than one third. In the denomination at large, there are 
about twenty Societies that are sure to make annual returns. 
A contribution for the Association is a part of their estab- 
lished charities, not to be omitted, whether an agent of the 
Association visits them or not. In the remaining one hun- 
dred and sixty Societies a contribution is taken up only now 
and then,— once in two, three, or five years, as it may hap- 
pen; hardly ever, however, if an agent is not present to 
solicit it. 

A view of these facts has led the Committee to ask, if 
some plan cannot be adopted to remedy this great irregu- 
larity; and as the entire experience of the Association 
shows that but few Societies contribute without the solicita- 
tion of an agent, is it not possible to increase the number 
of agents, so as to have the claims of the Association pre- 
sented to every parish once every year? The Committee 
are deeply impressed with the conviction, that the support 
of the present operations of the Association is dependent 
upon the adoption of some plan of this kind. It seems in- 
dispensable as an instrument in educating our people to 
habits of missionary charity, and is demanded that we may 
take the place as an efficient Christian and Christianizing 
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power which our numbers and wealth require that we 
should assume. 

It is not here necessary to go into the details of the 
measure which the Committee have adopted. They will 
be fully set forth in a circular, to be sent to the churches. 
Our Unitarian Societies are divided into districts. In each 
district a District Agent is appointed, — a clergyman, who 
will be asked to present the claims of the Association, some 
time during the year, to each Society in his district, in the 
course of his usual exchanges. The Sundays of the Secre- 
tary will be employed in some of these districts ; but, as he 
cannot address every year more than one third of our par- 
ishes, this plan is designed that all Societies may annually 
be reached. It is obvious that its efficiency will depend 
upon the favor with which it is received, and upon the 
willingness of oure lergy to co-operate for the great end we 
have in view. Should the plan be cordially tried, the Com- 
mittee believe that its effect will be to increase the number of 
Societies that annually contribute, and to enlarge the amount 
of our annual receipts; while a semiannual meeting of 
District Agents for mutual conference and encouragement 
may be expected to diffuse a knowledge of the operations 
of the Association, and to make friends of those who labor 
for its good. 

4. In regard to the measure now named, as in regard to 
all measures for increased activity and usefulness, the 
Committee are convinced that far more depends than we 
may at first be disposed to allow upon the general feeling 
cherished throughqut the denomination towards this Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. The remark naturally intro- 
duces the fourth and last topic of our Report, — the feelings 
and purposes which our position and prospects should inspire. 
Towards this particular agency, with the oversight and care 
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of which your Committee have been intrusted, towards this 
American Unitarian Association, it is not for us to decide 
how you, its members, shall stand affected. That must de- 
pend upon a great many causes over which we can have 
no control. It is ours to labor, to deserve your confidence ; 
and not that only, but that affectionate interest, that hearti- 
ness of co-operation, without which our work is “ toiling up 
the hill,” and can end only in disappointment. Perhaps it 
is hardly to be expected that a denomination which has such 
an intense love of individualism should very cordially 
rally around any institution; perhaps, among a people im- 
patient of all old things, it seems to some that an institution 
thirty years old is old enough, and they have become tired 
of its very name ; perhaps others, seeing that the Associa- 
tion does not give its entire influence to collateral views and 
measures which for the time may have most interest to 
them, may naturally under-estimate the value of the results 
it is accomplishing ; perhaps, too, there may be those who 
have fallen into a way, they hardly know when or why, of 
looking at all the measures the institution proposes in lights 
which alienate from it their feelings, and prevent them 
from attracting towards it the sympathies of others. Apart 
from the operation of some such causes as these, it is not 
easy to see why it need be difficult to raise every year, not 
twelve thousand dollars only, but twice that amount, nor 
why the completion of the Book-Fund should be postponed. 

Your Committee do not allude to these things in a tone 
of complaint.. They know not the class or the individuals 
on whom they may rightfully cast any blame. Blame, if 
there be blame anywhere, may rest upon all of us alike, — 
and may, after all, spring mainly from too much neglect of 
our profoundest Christian convictions, and our most press- 
ing religious duties. We bespeak for these a more united 
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and earnest attention. Overlooking minor differences, con- 
scientiously practising the liberality we profess, we need to 
cherish a juster sense of the value of the truths and interests 
which we hold in common. It is a position of great in- 
fluence and responsibleness, this of the Liberal Congrega- 
tionalists, which we inherit from our fathers. With the 
restoration in this country of a pure Christianity, and the 
diffusion of tolerant and kindly feelings on the subject of 
religion, the history of our Association is identified. It is 
throughout an honorable history. It is the record of efforts 
made on a small scale indeed, but made, as we believe, in 
the spirit of Him who has promised to be even with two or 
three of his disciples who have come together in his name, 
and followed, as we would gratefully acknowledge, by that 
blessing, which, after we have planted ‘and watered, can 
alone give the increase. It is a chapter in the ecclesiastical 
history of this country which will make mention of names . 
and measures with which we may well count it an honor to 
be in any way associated, and a chapter not yet closed, but 
destined to record, if only we are faithful to our trusts, 
larger and better things. Bring back the union and love 
and zeal which warmed the early anniversaries of this 
Association, and what an interest would go from these 
meetings to our two hundred congregations! To what a 
position of influence would this Association be raised! The 
people, seeing that we thought of it, and loved it, and hon- 
ored it, and were willing to labor for it, would not withhold 
‘a prompt and generous support. It would attract the bene- 
factions of the affluent, and be remembered in the legacies 
of the dying. A general and hearty attachment to it would 
make its action vital and efficient; while without this, 
though we have an organization, officers, agents, and all 
needed apparatus, we have only a body without a soul. In 
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the signs we discern of a growing union, love, and zeal, we 
see the fairest hope that brightens the path of the future. 

When from this general view of our denomination we 
look to the condition of individual churches, we find facts 
to encourage us. They furnish tokens on many sides of 
spiritual growth. In not a few of them, the past year has 
been marked by an unusual attention to the subject of re- 
ligion, and by large additions of members. We have before 
alluded to the issue of four editions of the prayer-book 
called “* The Altar at Home,” within the short space of a 
few weeks. The tone of feeling in our Societies of which 
this fact is significant, is one for which we have just reason 
to thank God, and to take courage for more strenuous la- 
bors to promote a life of prayer and faith. Our reference 
to this work reminds us of the signal service which the 
pastors of our churches may often render to the spiritual 
growth of their people, by taking some pains to promote the 
circulation of good books. Neglect of this is sometimes de- 
fended on the ground that families in our congregations are 
capable of selecting their own reading; a plea which, if 
it was justified by an inspection of family libraries, would 
not bar the friendly office of the pastor in commending 
works which might not otherwise be heard of, and which 
might be no unimportant auxiliary to the teachings of the 
pulpit in promoting truth and holiness, 

Book-distributors of other denominations take advantage 
of our neglect; and in thousands of our families works of 
inferior ability to our own, and charged with what we 
believe to be doctrinal errors, are found in place of those 
which we should see furnished to every household. There 
is not a denomination of Christians in New England that 
bestows so little care in regard to this matter as we give to 
it, What might be done through the agency of our liter- 
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ature, not only in distant places, but here at home, if only 
we took pains to secure its wide diffusion! Some few 
examples are full of encouragement. Said a preacher in 
one of our rural churches: “1 know of five families 
who have joined our Society as the result of a general cir- 
culation among us of Eliot’s Doctrinal Lectures.” Some 
three or four clergymen furnished every family in their 
Societies with a copy of the Altar at Home, at the reduced 
price. How much might a life of faith and holiness be 
promoted, if a copy of that book could be placed in every 
household in our denomination ! 

In the relation between pastor and people in the Societies 
of our denomination, as we think we have good reason to 
judge, there is springing up a more conservative and sacred 
feeling in place of the spirit of restlessness and change 
which has heretofore had so much sway. The readiness 
to yield to the ministry a more adequate support, and the 
large number of instances which have occurred during the 
last year of reconstruction or repair of places of public 
worship, are gratifying indications of the strength of attach- 
ment for the institutions of religion. It is deeply to be 
regretted that these indications do not attract a greater 
number of young men to the sacred profession. The want 
which must press heavier and heavier on our churches is 
the want of a larger supply of ministers of strong powers 
and devoted hearts. Well is it that attention is turned to 
the importance of securing a more effectual alliance of 
religious influence with the processes of academical and 
collegiate education; and a measure, recently consum- 
mated, providing for this result in the neighboring ancient 
University, cannot be referred to without expressions of 
interest. The brother who leaves one of our largest So- 
cieties to take upon himself the trusts and duties of a new 
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office will be followed by the prayers of many hearts, that 
strength and grace may be given to him to guide souls “‘ to 
Christ and the Church.” The Theological School at Cam- 
bridge is fulfilling the hopes of its friends, in giving to our 
churches} this year, a large class of promising young men. 
Should events transpire requiring generous efforts to place 
this institution on some new basis of enlarged usefulness, 
these efforts will not be withheld from an object of such 
vital interest to the prosperity of our churches. Of the 
School at Meadville we are happy in being able to say that 
it is still experiencing that measure of success and promise 
which have marked its career from the beginning. 

Turning from this glance at the condition and prospects 
of our own body, the Committee may be permitted to add 
one word in regard to other denominations of Christians. 
With no remarkable expansion in the growth of any sect, 
there is, as we judge, a healthy vigor in the life of all. 
We deem it a fact which calls for devout gratitude, that the 
religious world is, to so great a degree, free from fierce 
and bitter sectarian controversy; that points of difference 
are subordinated to the things which make for peace ; and 
that so many are seeking higher forms of truth, less through 
disputation, which seldom leads to such results, and more 
through a higher spiritual life, —the decisive way to know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God. — 

Your Committee will close a Report already too greatly 
extended, by subjoining one word in regard to the spirit 
which they hope may mark this anniversary. Perhaps, on 
surveying the reports and addresses on the previous returns 
of this celebration, it may be perceived that one tone has 
somewhat largely pervaded them; and while it is doubtless 
a good thing to rejoice in what God has done for us, and to 
cherish faith in the future, and to congratulate ourselves 
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that our affairs never stood so well, and prospects were 
never more cheering, yet it would be a regret if the enthu- 
siasm thus awakened evaporated in the ebullitions of a 
vague hope, and none of it was directed to the one great 
condition of success, which is Worx. In what the Com- 
mittee have narrated as the brief history of the past year, it 
must not be forgotten that we have occasion to record as 
yet but little that is done. Plans, not results, are the burden 
of their story. To translate these plans into results, — this 
is the call for work. Give us that encouragement which 
holds out new incentives to work. Give us that encourage- 
ment which comes from the pledge of your co-operation in 
work. In the solemnity of these closing words we call to 
mind the image of an earnest workman, whom we shall no 
more see at these our annual greetings, and who, in the 
walks of business life, as a publisher of our Association, 
as pastor of one of our churches, as a missionary in 
California, — everywhere, and in all stations, —was marked 
by his untiring and devoted work. It is that spirit of faith- 
ful and self-consecrated toil in all, ministers and laymen, 
that we most want, rather than great talents or better 
opportunities. Give us a spirit to work with the talents 
and opportunities we have, and years hence, by God’s 
blessing, we may talk of success, and may fill out our 
words of congratulation with a fuller meaning than ever 
yet they have had. 
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PUBLIC MEETING. 


Tue church in Federal Street was early filled by a large 
audience, assembled to celebrate the thirtieth anniversary 
of the Association. At half past seven o’clock in the even- 
ing the chair was taken by the President, who invited Rev. 
Dr. Hatt, of Providence, to open the meeting with prayer. 
The Secretary then read portions of the above Report, 
occupying about twenty-five minutes. 

The President then rose, and observed that this cele- 
bration was one of peculiar interest to him. For twenty 
years had he been a member of the Executive Committee, 
and as he had watched over the interests of the Association 
in its days of weakness and struggle, he now rejoiced in its 
growing prosperity and strength. ‘To-day it is thirty years 
old. In man’s life, thirty years of age is the period of 
greatest vigor. The state of infancy and pupilage has 
been passed, and the best efforts which human life can 
render may then be put forth. We read that the Great 
Master of Christians began to teach ‘“‘ when he was about 
thirty years of age’’ ; and let us hope that our Association, 
having now attained to this age, may by its enlarged use- 
fulness enter. upon a new career, teaching a pure and 
undefiled religion to our growing country and to the world, 
as it never has been taught before, and doing it in the 
Master’s spirit and with the Master’s power. He was glad 
to see present this evening one of the founders of the Asso- 
ciation, to whom, more than to any other one, in its early 
days, it was indebted for a watchful care that never over- 
looked its interests, for wisdom to plan, and for zeal and 
diligence to execute. He would call upon Rev. Dr. Gan- 
nett to move the acceptance of the Report. 
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Rev. Dr. Gannetr came forward, and addressed the 
meeting, for nearly an hour, in a strain of great earnestness 
and eloquence. We regret that we have no means of pre- 
senting his speech in full. He began by calling up the 
images of those with whom he was associated, thirty years 
ago, in organizing this institution,—the sainted Henry 

- Ware, Jr., the courteous and accomplished Bancroft, and 
others spared yet among the living, whose heads were 
whitened with age, but whose hearts were as fresh as ever. 
The Association was founded for a double purpose, — to 
wield, if he might so express himself, a two-edged sword, 
not only to oppose and destroy infidelity and worldliness, 
but also to resist and to restrain false views of Christianity. 
Devoutly did he hope that this latter purpose might never 
be overlooked. For thirty years he had studied the Word 
of God, and meditated upon the great truths of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, and the conviction had been growing 
stronger and stronger, till now it was as immovable as the 
everlasting hills, that our Unitarian Christianity is, in its 
substance and peculiar verities, the message of God’s grace 
to mankind. If any form of Christianity may take to itself 
the name of Evangelical, it is this. He had no doubt that 
Fénelon and Lyman Beecher would both share in the joys 
offered to faithful followers of the Saviour in the kingdom 
of Heaven; but as little did he doubt that one would see 
that the Roman Catholic Church is not infallible, and the 
other that Jesus Christ is not the Supreme God. He ex- 
horted to greater faithfulness in preaching our distinctive 
Unitarian Christianity. He did not want to see our Uni- 
tarian doctrines encumbered with Orthodox phrases, nor 
Unitarians themselves working in Orthodox methods. He 
believed that the type of character which our views of the 
Christian religion naturally tended to produce was as high 
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as the Christian world had ever seen; and therefore he 
hoped we should work to diffuse them. He accepted the 
word which the Secretary had used in the latter part of his 
Report, — Work. It isa little word, but it means a great 
deal ; and in the hope that we should all comply with that 
condition of success, since God had promised success to 
the earnest and faithful worker, he would move the accept- 
ance of the Report. 


Rev. Cuarzes T. Brooxs, of Newport, R. I., then came 
forward and spoke as follows : — 


Mr. President, —I feel as if the word which I have to say to- 
night about Unitarianism in India came both too early and too 
late. ‘Too late for me, because a year ago was the time when I 
wanted to say it; only, while you were then gathering here, I was 
fifteen thousand miles off, and if I had been here I should not 
have had strength enough to utter it. Too late for you, because 
the imperfect expression which I gave of it on paper last autumn 
has already done its work, and far more than I dared to expect, in 
deciding you to send to India, not only money, buta man. And 
yet, at the same time, I feel as if my present speaking, though in 
these respects ‘‘ a day after the fair,’? were almost premature and 
presumptuous, when I consider how soon the report of an invalid, 
who spent only three languid weeks in each of the two great 
Kastern capitals of India, will be revised, favorably or unfavorably, 
(and, in either case, superseded,) by the statements of the quick- 
eyed and strong-hearted laborer who by this time is fast approach- 
ing that distant and interesting field. 

As, however, it has been thought that a few words from an eye 
and ear-witness might add to the interest of this occasion, and as 
the printed paper already referred to left some things unsaid that I 
wished to say, I will occupy the attention of the Association a 
few moments. 

I confess, Sir, to have been hitherto one of those who have been 
in the habit of regarding the Unitarian body as not specially 
called, just yet, to engage in foreign missions; not because 
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“charity begins at home,’’ for ours has been beginning at home a 
great while, and my religion tells me that 


“My neighbor is the suffering man, 
Though at the farthest pole” ; 


and my philosophy, that there are deeper wounds and wants than 
those of the body ; but I have simply felt, that, in the work of 
communicating Christianity to humanity, there was as much to be 
done in the way of deepening as of extending its influence, and 
that home labors and home missions constituted the department to 
which Liberal Christianity was at present particularly called and 
peculiarly adapted. 

But within a year or two I have felt that, in fulfilling the call 
—I will not say of Christ, but of the Christian conscience — to 
* preach the Gospel to every creature,’’ there were several strong 
reasons for making India our first foreign field, at least. 

1. There is much ground to think that India is the region in 
which the simple and sublime doctrine of Unitarianism was first 
communicated from Heaven to man. If, as some hold, there was 
the cradle of the human family, then this was certainly so, for 
there is no evidence in reason or revelation that Adam knew any 
doctrine contrary to the unity of God. The doctrine of the Di- 
vine unity and a pure rational worship is still extant, not yet 
dethroned, if not throughout decidedly dominant, in the oldest 
sacred books of the country. In sending Unitarianism to India, 
then, we aim to restore an old faith to an old homestead. 

2. In this work thére are many things to give us hope and 
help. The general progress of education and civilization has 
opened the eyes of great numbers of Hindoos to the absurdity and 
abominations of the existing religion, and placed them in that 
inquiring state which our simple views of Christianity are best 
fitted to meet. ‘‘ Are there Unitarians among the Christians ?”’ 
said a native gentleman to me, with an expression of great interest. 
Another young native with whom I became acquainted had 
become converted to Unitarian Christianity by reading the Gospels 
and Channing, and had in consequence been disinherited by his 
father ; but he had secured the birthday presents which his father 

at” 
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had laid by for him from year to year, and they had enabled him 
to buy a farm, which he now conducts in a Christian spirit. He 
expressed great eagerness for our Unitarian books. Many others 
I saw who have lost all faith in the Brahmins, and whom none of 
the distracting creeds of the Christianity presented to them can 
satisfy. Among these are some who owe their yearning for a 
better-faith to the influence of Rammohun Roy, and, at present, 
seek in the Unitarianism of the old Hindoo Scriptures the satis- 
faction of their spiritual wants. 

3. I cannot believe that the race and region which produced the 
noble advocate of Unitarianism just named are to be for ever 
given over to a false, distracting, and degrading theology. I feel 
that there must be an influence surviving his earthly labors which 
will co-operate with us when we enter the field he opened, and 
that the memory and example of Rammohun Roy are a call to us 
from the Father to go over and help his countrymen. 

4. There are other helpers. The mosques and mausoleums 
that rise everywhere among the pagodas of India remind us that 
the followers of one who was not wholly a false prophet are 
numerous in this country; that the Koran is there, launching its 
indignant, scornful, and often sublime satire against the polytheism 
of the heathen idolater on the one hand, and of a corrupted 
Christianity on the other. Even the little Mussulman children 
may be our allies against, not only heathen, but Christian error; as 
I was forcibly reminded one day, when, visiting in Madras the 
vast mission-school of the Free Church of Scotland, and witnessing 
the quiet dissent which one of the Mohammedan boys manifested 
to the teacher’s exposition of the Gospel, I said, ‘* You find the 
Mohammedans tough subjects?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’ was his quick and 
earnest reply, —and it had more point than he thought of, — 
“ because they have so much of the truth ! ’’ 

5. I felt deeply, in visiting the schools of the missionaries, the 
need of our doctrine and protest, for the sake of keeping the truth 
before them, our Christian brethren, and defending the simplicity 
of the native mind against the burden of a false creed, and encour- 
aging all parties to stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made them free, and not become entangled in the yoke of bondage. 
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It was painful to see how the teacher would watch every symp- 
tom of a tendency in the young and unsophisticated heart to break 
through the snarl of a self-contradictory dogma; how he would 
meet them at every opening, and drive them back into the maze ; 
painful to see the benighted and bewildered mind, that asked for 
the bread of revelation, answered with such a hard stone as the 
Trinity. Iam not wanting in admiration for those heroic men 
who labor in the fields where Judson and Scudder wore out their 
lives ; but I must say it is not by means, but in despite of great 
and grievous misrepresentations of the Gospel, that they have done 
what they have. And when, in addition to the mighty obstacles 
to the conversion of the natives of India presented by their own 
superstition, sensuality, scepticism, by the power of the Brahmin 
and the dread of losing caste, we consider the stumbling-block 
thrown in their way by the inconsistencies, immoralities, or indif- 
ference of people from (so-called) Christian nations, who resort 
thither merely in the scramble for riches and honors, caring little 
for the natives, except as instruments of their own advancement, 
—and then, finally, by the irrationalities and inconsistencies, so 
obvious to all thinking heathen, in the very creed offered them as 
Christian, — the wonder should be, not that so few converts have 
rewarded the missionary efforts, but so many. 

6. Wherever the language and mind of England (Old England 
or New England) go, — wherever English common sense goes, 
—there our common-sense Unitarian idea ought to keep them 
company. Surely it seems high time that in that great English 
Empire of the East the liberal principles of theology, which we 
feel to be so extensively identified with the best of our inheritance 
of freedom, should have ‘‘ a local habitation anda name.’’ Indeed, 
the preacher who, “ being dead, yet speaketh,’ had been there 
before us. The most popular clergyman of the English Church 
in Calcutta told me that Channing was his constant companion, 
and that he held him as the first of the religious writers of the 
age; and I saw in his preaching the influence of Channing’s 
thought. And then I would suggest here that our sons go to the 
far East as well as-to the far West ; and amidst the moral dangers 
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of the East as well as of the West they need all the Christian 
influence we can supply. 

7. But, finally, what has more than all else excited my Uni- 
tarian sympathy for India is the fact that I have seen with my 
own eyes, and heard from their own lips, the trials and the neces- 
sities, the desolateness and devotedness, of ‘a little handful of 
worshippers on that distant and darkened shore, who have for 
half a century sustained an altar inscribed with the name of the 
God of Abraham and Moses and Jesus, —an ‘‘ unknown God”’ 
to the multitudes around them, and ignorantly worshipped (it may 
too truly be said) even in the several denominations of churches 
and converts who there name the name of Christ. 

I refer, of course, to the native Unitarian Society in Madras. 
I feel that if that little church were the forlorn hope of our cause 
in India, they would deserve that we should stretch forth our 
hand, and keep it stretched forth, in their behalf; that it would 
be a good and great thing, for our own sakes, to keep up a con- 
stant communication of heart and help with that noble little house- 
hold of the faith. 

I will mention one anecdote, related to me by William Roberts, 
the young, ingenuous, and intelligent native pastor of that Society, 
as showing what influence those poor Unitarians have to struggle 
under, and to what meanness bigotry will bow men down. Mr. 
Roberts was, some years since, the servant of a bishop ; but when 
his master discovered he had Unitarian notions, he silently dis- 
missed him, and when a gentleman to whom he afterward applied 
for employment agreed to take him if he would get a statement 
from the bishop of the reason for his dismission, that dignitary 
declined giving it! What an example for a master in Israel to 
set to the heathen of the spirit of the Christian religion! 

But, under all the discouragement and depression of the cause,. 
with a church composed mostly of poer servants, for whose worldly 
interest it would greatly be to yield to’ the constant influence 
exerted to draw them from their faith, this young man works on, 
nor abates one jot of heart or hope; he preaches, he catechizes, he 
keeps three schools in operation, he writes letters to the mission- 
aries protesting against their misrepresertations or their mistrans- 
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lations of the Scripture to the heathen, —as when, in one instance, 
they worded the title of the New Testament, ‘‘ the Gospel of our 
God Jesus Christ’’; he is instant in season and out of season, 
and has long asked, and I think he might well ask, that we of 
America and our brethren of England should give him a steady 
expression of our Unitarian, our Christian, our human sympathy. 
We have put forth our hand, may we have no occasion to draw it 
back ! 


After Mr. Brooks had closed, Rev. Mr. Hitt of Wal- 
tham rose, and spoke in substance as follows : — 


Ido not intend, Mr. President, to offer any remarks upon the 
book to which you have alluded, but to speak upon a general topic 
suggested by its publication and reception. 

The fact that a book of family prayers meets with so ready a 
sale, and is so rapidly coming into circulation, is an encouraging 
sign. It gives us ground to hope that the error which has been 
prevalent in our day may be passing away, and a better state of 
the Christian Church be returning. For it cannot be denied that 
there has been a grievous error in the world and in the Church of 
these latter days. It has openly been avowed that belief in par- 
ticular providence, and prayer for specific blessings, were relics of 
superstition unworthy the present century, and that study and 
labor were the true methods of prayer. 

These false doctrines concerning prayer are founded upon a 
truth, and are propped up by two valuable traits of our modern 
intellectual character. They are founded upon the great truth 
that the will constitutes the centre and essence of the soul, and 
that therefore every earnest desire must take the form of a pur- 
pose ; every heart that is in earnest is as ready to act as to tall. 
But this is not new. The prophets said, ‘‘ Cease to do evil, learn 
to do well.’? The teachers of old did not regard this doctrine of 
labor as inconsistent with the doctrine of prayer. The prophets 
and apostles, from whom we have the most powerful exhortations 
to active goodness, have also given us the most earnest entreaties 
and invitations to prayer. And our Lord himself, who bids us 
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judge men by their fruits, and who tells us that they who cloak 
their lack of righteousness with long prayers shall receive the 
greater damnation, tells us also that men ought always to pray, 
and never to grow weary. He bids us look into our own hearts, 
to know whether prayer is of value. ‘‘ Will any of you give a 
stone to your child asking you for bread? If ye, being evil, know 
how-to give good gifts to your children, much more will your 
Father who is in heaven give good things to them that ask him.”’ 

Nor is there, in reality, the least inconsistence between the 
doctrine of prayer and that of labor. The foundation of the doc- 
trine of labor is in the consciousness of a will. And when a man 
is once awakened to an earnest, living consciousness of the free- 
dom of his own will, that mighty sentiment, rising in irresistible 
strength and sweeping away the green withs and new cords of 
the Dalilah of indolence and the Philistines of necessitarian logic, 
bears away also the gates and boundaries in which Pantheism- 
would hedge up our idea of the Divine Power. When a man 
really feels himself to be a free man, he feels also that his Creator 
is an Ever-living God, able and free to do whatever he pleases in 
heaven and upon earth. There is a loftiness and grandeur in this 
Hebrew representation of God which no generalizations of Plato 
concerning the unity of the beautiful, the good, and the true, — 
no speculations of Spinoza concerning substance, — no dreams of 
Hegel concerning the genesis of being and non-being, —ever 
reached. The reasonings of philosophers concerning the Divine 
Being may command our assent, or may arouse us to vehement 
denial, but they can never bring us to bow in the deep spirit of 
adoring wonder as we do at the simple announcement of the 
Hebrew prophets of the wisdom, power, and eternal life of the 
Almighty God. ‘In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth; He hath garnished the heavens; He hangeth the earth 
upon nothing ; He formed man in his own image, and breathed 
into him understanding. Lo! these are the borders of his works. 
How faint the whisper we have heard of Him, but the thunder of 
His power who could comprehend ! ”’ 

When a man is fully awakened to the consciousness of his own 
freedom, he feels also the certainty of God’s freedom, and no 
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miserable sophistry can persuade him that it is impossible for God 
to act on his universe except as a whole. He replies, ‘‘ Nay, the 

’ Being in whose image I am created is able to do at least all that 
I can do, since he can do infinitely more. If I can grant the re- 
quest of my children, he can grant mine; and I therefore will ask 
him for whatever I feel the need of.”’ 

The truths which lie at the foundation of the modern erroneous 
views of prayer are not, therefore, truly consistent with the struct- 
ure built upon them. It is of course possible to build well a bad 
superstructure upon a good foundation ; but in this case not only 
is the superstructure bad, but it is badly built. 

I have already said, this superstructure is propped and sheltered 
by certain valuable elements in our modern state of society. I 
refer to the practical and scientific character of our efforts. The 
colonization of America and Australia has called out an amount of 
practical effort, —I mean of individual struggle with physical dif- 
ficulties, — such as was not before known. The contest with nature 
in the other continents had been gradual, and in proportion to the 
state of the race in its successive development. 

But when civilized colonists, accustomed to the subjugated con- 
dition of nature, were placed upon continents where all was wild, 
and were thus intrusted anew with the work that God had hereto- 
fore given only to savage tribes, this was a new mode of the 
education of the race which has produced and is producing the 
mightiest effects. Requiring so much labor, developing so much 
strength and ability, it has led to a great deal of practical self- 
reliance ; to a high estimate of the power of man to do for them- 
selves what they have ofttimes asked from God. This feeling 
spreads to other subjects than those concerning which it was first 
awakened, and men doubt not of their own ability to work out 
their own salvation, and to convert and save the nations. So that 
the practical spirit of our age discourages prayer in a twofold 
manner ; —first, by leading us to exalt the importance of practical 
effort above any state of heart, the importance of labor above 
any petitions or thanksgivings ; secondly, by puffing us up with a. 
conceit of our own ability, by making us forget our dependence 
upon a higher Power, and filling us with the spirit of Mezentius, 
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which cries, ‘‘ This right arm is my saviour, these instruments of 
my own invention are my divinities.” 

It needs no argument to show that this is not a true and legiti- 
mate effect of the practical spirit of the age. It is simply one of 
the multiform disguises of Satan, who transforms himself some- 
times into an angel of light. It is not an effect which will always 
last.» The novelty of invention wears away, the impotence of hu- 
man strength hecomes again apparent, and we see again that all 
our wisdom and all our strength are nothing in comparison of Him 
upon whom alone we can Jean, and find our trust never disap- 
pointed. Our practical spirit will indeed legitimately lead simply 
to a more earnest reliance upon the aid of the Holy Spirit. We 
may have lost for ever all admiration of that sanctity which con- 
tents itself with retreating from the world, and spending its days 
in meditation and prayer ; but we only shall admire the more that 
saintly heroism which leans boldly upon the arm of God, and goes 
armed with prayer and faith into the strongholds of vice, and into 
the abodes of misery and crime, on its Christ-like mission of mercy. 

The scientific character of our age is perhaps even more re- 
markable than the practical. ‘The progress of practical invention 
is steady and uniform, but that of scientific discovery goes on with 
accelerating speed, and no man is able to foresee the result. In 
practical inventions our sphere is somewhat limited, — limited 
by the nature of the material in which we work, limited by 
the limited ends for which we work. Science, it is true, does 
something to enlarge these limits by the discovery of new pro- 
cesses, and even of new substances. But such enlargement of the 
sphere of practical invention supposes an enlargement of the 
sphere of science, and that is already boundless. No man can say, 
of all the myriad problems which science has already proposed, — 
how many are soluble by the power of the human intellect. In 
every department of human research, men are achieving new suc- 
cess, in reducing the various questions of nature to questions of 
pure quantity, and thus bringing them under the control of the math- 
ematician’s analysis. And the mathematicians of the world are 
constantly inventing new processes, and discovering new principles, 
by which they have a more complete control over the new problems 
submitted to their examination. 


 — = 
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The results which are attained by scientific men are now rapidly 
spread before the public by means of scientific journals, and 
even of newspapers. Even those who do not understand what is 
meant by the language in which the announcement is made, per- 
ceive that at least a scientific truth is said to have been discovered. 
And the great activity, and at least apparent success, of the stu- 
dents of physical science stimulate a_vast deal of pretension to 
scientific knowledge. Every pursuit is called a science, and every 
teacher styles himself a professor. Persons without a thorough 
scientific knowledge are misled by those pretensions, and the tri- 
umph of scientific discovery is thus supposed to be even greater 
than it is. : 

Now this has a very decided effect on the tone of the human 
mind. We cannot avoid itif we would. When we know that 
the mysterious northern light, and the bright and terrible lightning, 
move by fixed and known laws, and that the same power which 
forms them carries our telegraphic messages and moulds metals 
for us without the aid of heat, — when we know that planets, too 
small or distant for sight, have been discovered by the aid of caleu- 
lation, — when we know that these triumphs of the human intel- 
lect are but single specimens among thousands that are continually 
being achieved, we cannot avoid receiving from it a tone of 
thought. We insensibly begin to feel that all things are under 
the control of fixed Jaws, and that, when scientific men attain to a 
knowledge of those laws, they will be able to understand and 
foretell all events with the same confidence and certainty with 
which the chemist foretells the result of a new mixture, or the 
astronomer predicts the occurrence of an eclipse. And the first 
effect of this enlargement of our ideas of law and harmony in the 
universe is frequently a destruction of faith in particular provi- 
dence, a resolution of all providence into the wisdom of the gen- 
eral laws of the universe. This spurious science, this dilution of 
science through the medium of newspapers and conversation, 
destroys, therefore, the spirit of prayer, since it makes the only 
answer to prayer consist in the natural effect of prayer upon the 
mind of the petitioner. Say not that I am fighting a man of straw. 
This view of prayer has been even approved by men carrying the 
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title of Doctors in Divinity, and has been ingeniously and plausibly 
presented in books that have enjoyed a wide popularity. 

Yet what is it but an atheistic, or at best a pantheistic, doctrine ? 
It is not a legitimate fruit of science. It will not be permanent in 
the world. The age of faith must return, anda deeper acquaint- 
ance with science will but strengthen faith. 

For what is science? It does not consist, as Comte falsely 
affirms, in a knowledge of the positive facts of nature, even when 
that knowledge can be generalized in a brief formula. To call a 
mere knowledge of facts science, or to say that science is a 
mere knowledge of facts, is to confound the distinction be- 
tween knowledge and science, between practice and theory, 
between natural and artificial schemes of learning. Science looks 
behind the facts of Nature to the thoughts of the God of Nature. 
Science has never fully attained her end until she has led the soul 
into communion with the wisdom of God, and unfolded a part of 
the Divine plan on which the universe is built. Science, there- 
fore, in going behind the fixed order of the universe to the cause 
of that order, shows that order to be no inexorable decree of Fate ; 
but the wise and reasonable action of an Infinite Father, who is, 
to say the least, as able to grant the prayers of his children. as we 
are to grant the prayers of our children. 

No mortal man is able to solve all mysteries; and should I 
attempt to show the manner in which the Father of All, acting by 
general laws, brings particular events to pass, I should be as pre- 
sumptuous as those who, upon a little knowledge of science, picked 
up at fourth or fifth hand, assuming that science is our only safe’ 
guide, and that the Gospel, with its doctrines of providence and 
prayer, is now outgrown, presume to affirm that God cannot act 
upon a part of his universe at a given time, but must act only 
upon the whole universe at once, and continue that action through 
eternity the same. It is enough for me to show that science joins 
with sound philosophy and with the Christian Scriptures in declar- 
ing God to be almighty, all-wise, all-good, able and free to do what- 
soever he pleases, in whose image we are made, and whose powers 
must be, to say the least, as great as ours, because infinitely greater. 

Whatever difficulty there may be in understanding the consist- 
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ence of a particular providence, and answer to prayer with a fixed 
order of nature, there is just the same difficulty in reconciling the 
freedom of man with that fixed order. If there is any fixed order 
of events to include human actions, and afford an opportunity for 
pious men to trace the footsteps of God in history, or for scientific 
men to establish the existence of Jaws of trade, laws of political 
economy, and theories of social science, that fixed order certainly 
does not interfere with our ability to grant or refuse the requests 
of our children, and therefore much less can it interfere with God’s 
ability to grant or refuse the requests of his children. Whoever 
is not deterred, by philosophical doubts of human freedom, from 
asking a favor of his fellow-man, may be assured of some error in 
his heart as well as in his head, if he allows such doubts to keep 
him away from the mercy-seat in Christ Jesus. 

God invites us to pray. His invitation comes to us in the course 
of his providence dealing so gently and kindly with us; it comes 
in the instincts of paternal love that make us ready to hear our 
children ; it comes through the revelations of science, which is 
daily showing that we are indeed by creation the children of God ; 
it comes through the influence of the Holy Spirit, prompting us to 
prayer; it comes through the tender words of Jesus, telling us 
that men ought always to pray, and not to faint, — that, although 
God forbear long, he will certainly in the end more than fulfil the 
hopes of all that put their trust in him. 

- God invites us to pray, and promises to grant our requests. 
It is only by prayer, and by the prayer of faith, that we can gain 
any courage to labor, and to carry on the warfare against sin; but 
leaning by prayer upon the strength of God in Christ Jesus, we 
shall find ourselves willing and able to do and to bear all that is 
appointed for us. 


Rev. Mr. Hate, of Worcester, being called upon by the 
President, offered a few words in regard to the mission to 
Kanzas. He would not, at that late hour, take up any 
more time ; but would content himself with an expression 
of his deep interest in this action of the Association, believ- 
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ing that the Committee had rendered a good service to the 
freedom, peace, and prosperity of the country. 

It was expected that Hon. T. D. Eliot, of New Bedford, 
would speak upon the mission to the Chippewa Indians ; 
but the lateness of the hour forbade. The President ex- 
pressed the deep regrets of the Committee. The vote 
accepting the Annual Report was unanimously passed. 
The audience united in singing the doxology, “* From all 
that dwell below the skies,” and then withdrew. 
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XE. 
My Frienp, — 

Having in my first letter aimed to show that Christianity 
is to be viewed, first of all, as an historical fact, not an 
opinion or dogma,— and in the second letter labored to 
prove, I hope with some success, that the evidence on 
which the truth of Christianity stands is the same in kind 
as other evidence, and in degree superior to most that sus- 
tains remote and undisputed facts generally, —I would 
direct your mind now to the manner in which the question 
was treated by the early assailants of Christianity. The 
testimony of an opposer or enemy is always considered 
valuable, as far as it goes. In the present instance it is the 
more to be valued, as demonstrating two facts, both of 
which are important: first, that in the beginning there 
were very few opposers or sceptics of sufficient note and 
power to send down to us even their names; and next, 
that not one of them denied or professed to doubt the 
genuineness of our present Gospels in their day, or at- 
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tempted to disprove their material facts; they only attempted 
to explain the facts in some other way than by admitting 
their supernatural character. 

Perhaps the best way of seeing the ground on which 
Christianity has been opposed, is by dividing its whole era 
into three periods: the first comprising the four first cen- 
turies, particularly the time that preceded the civil enthrone- 
ment of the religion by Constantine; the second covering 
the whole interval between that period and the Reforma- 
tion, an interval of twelve centuries, yet distinguished by 
no important assaults upon the genuineness of the Gospel 
records; and the third including the time that has elapsed 
since the Reformation began. 

The first period has this peculiarity, — that, being nearest 
the time of Christ and the Apostles, it afforded the best 
opportunity for a thorough investigation, and a formidable, 
even fatal assault, if any could be fatal. It is matter of 
congratulation that objectors and opposers appeared as 
early as they did.. It prevents the suspicion of general 
collusion, proves the existence of that which is assailed, 
and must have induced a careful inspection of alleged 
facts, so recent and so extraordinary. 

To begin with the Jews, the earliest objectors. That 
they had an interest in settling the authority or exposing 
the falsity of the new pretender is self-evident. That they 
should have admitted the essential facts on which Chris- 
tianity rests, and, with all their reasoning and captiousness, 
assumed the integrity of the Old and New Testament, is 
much to our purpose. It is seen in the earliest controversy 
of which we have any record, so far as I know ; namely, that 
between Justin Martyr, born of Gentile parents in Palestine 
about the hundredth year of our era, and Trypho, the 
learned Jew, supposed by some to be an imaginary char- 
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‘acter, but, whether imaginary or actual, bringing out the 
strongest arguments of the Jew against the Christian. 
Trypho’s work is still extant, making three hundred folio 
pages ; and we may therefore suppose it contains all there 
was to be said on that side. Enough to know, that in all 
this mass of controversy there is no denial or impeachment 
of the existing record of the Gospels, no questioning of the 
fact that Jesus had lived and wrought, as is said in that 
record, but the full admission of these facts, without any 
imputation of fraud on the part of the disciples. Remember 
that this was within a century of the alleged-time of Christ, 
that it was a controversy with the Jews, all whose prepos- 
sessions were against Christianity, and whose knowledge 
and opportunity, as well as interest and wishes, would make 
them sure to seek and find any good ground of accusation. 
If they found none, —if these original and prejudiced an- 
tagonists attempted not to subvert, nor pretended to doubt, 
the essential facts of the new religion, and brought nothing 
in opposition except that its Author did not correspond with 
their interpretation of the prophecies and their sanguine 
expectations,— I commend it to your fair mind to say 
whether the first form of unbelief, in the Christian age, 
works most to the injury or the aid of Christianity. 

You may object, if you know the fact, that a greater and 
earlier witness, and an historian of the Jews, says nothing 
in favor of Christianity, and scarcely notices it, — Josephus. 
There is a difference of opinion as to the fact whether 
Josephus does notice the new faith, or is wholly silent in 
regard to it. If two passages ascribed to him are genuine, 
the reference is very direct and ample ; for one passage 
speaks of James as “ the brother of Jesus, who is called 
Christ” ; and the other refers to Christ as “ performing 
wonderful works,” attaching to himself many Jews and 
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Gentiles, condemned by Pilate to the cross, appearing 
again on the third day, and leaving ‘‘a sect of Christians, 
named from him.” The genuineness of this passage has 
been doubted, though it is found not only in the * Jewish 
Antiquities * as printed, but also in every manuscript copy 
extant. The ground of doubt seems to be only the im- 
probability that a Jew would write as if he were a Christian 
believer, as the form of the passage is thought to intimate. 
But if he wrote it as an historian simply, recording a matter 
of fact or a prevailingly received opinion, the objection 
fails, and the testimony is decided. You are to remember, 
too, that Josephus was regarded by his own countrymen as 
a traitor, counselling their submission to the Romans ; that 
he was a flatterer of Vespasian, attempting to show that 
the very predictions of the Messiah pertained to the Em- 
peror; and that he moved chiefly in the higher grades of 
society, where Christianity was least in favor. These 
circumstances will explain his saying little about the new 
heresy. It is a great deal, though it were all, that he says 
nothing against it, produces no fact inconsistent with it, but 
so describes the condition of his own people, and the de- 
struction of their city and temple, as corresponds most 
wonderfully with Christ’s predictions and the Gospel story. 

There are other more recent Jewish writings, which call 
for no notice, as containing nothing opposed to Christianity ; 
all admitting its chief features and facts, and objecting to 
them only as not agreeing, in the opinion of a Jew, with 
his own Scriptures and cherished hopes. There has been 
a learned Rabbi within the last century, David Levi, whose 
writings attracted great attention, consisting of a “ Trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch ”’ and “ Dissertations on the Proph- 
ecies.”” It was to him that Dr. Priestley addressed his 
“ Letters to the Jews,” aiming to convince him of the di- 
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vine authority of Christ ; to which the Rabbi opposed chiefly 
the dissensions among Christians, and says of the miracles 
of Christ, as if admitting them, “* Whether it was by art, 
deception, or supernatural power, it is not my business to 
inquire.” I have in my possession a series of Letters 
which the same Levi wrote to Thomas Paine, attacking 
the famous “‘ Age of Reason,” and proving the genuineness 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. Does not such a fact 
prove something? Paine, in his amusing conceit as well 
as ignorance, thought he had verily demolished Christianity. 
But the Rabbi throws at him a distich, not. his own, nor 
very elegant, but worth quoting, as showing the contempt 
of a Jew for a man whom some Christians profess to 
honor. 


“ Tt is not easy, I confess, 
To baffle such a plate of brass ; 
For in my days, I ne’er did hear 
So impudent a sophister.” 


Passing from Jewish to Gentile objectors, there are but 
three whose names are of note, and whose writings have 
come down to us from so early a date: Celsus, Porphyry, 
and the Emperor Julian, appearing severally in the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth centuries. Celsus was an Epicurean 
philosopher, and an able writer. According to the date 
that Lardner assigns him, he must have been conversant 
with many who had personally known the Apostles. This 
gives value to his testimony as to the prevalence and char- 
acter of Christianity. His chief work, called ** The True 
Word,” is lost. But we have nearly the whole of it in the 
writings of Origen, who took up the book and answered it 
point by point. And few opponents, or even advocates, 
have contributed more to the testimony in support of Chris- 
tian truth. For the very objections of Celsus, beside in- 
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volving the material facts, are of a nature that we should 
consider favorable both to the truth and excellence of the 
religion, — such as its addressing itself to the poor and 
ignorant, and Christ’s voluntarily subjecting himself to 
sufferings which he had predicted. Other objections relate 
to alleged incongruities, textual criticisms, and the power 
by which the miracles were wrought, which Celsus supposes 
to have been a “magical art” acquired by Jesus while 
living in Egypt. Now, if a man standing so near the 
times of the Apostles could find no better arguments 
» against Christianity, or any other explanation of its origin 
and success, while he admits all we care for, — the facts 
themselves and the prevailing views of them at that early 
day, — you will not pretend that a modern opposer has a 
very easy task in overthrowing the whole fabric. 

Of Porphyry, in the third century, little need be said, as 
he adds nothing to the objections of Celsus. He strength- 
ens the evidence for the original Gospels, by petty criti- 
cisms of the text, which only show that it was the same 
then as now; while he finds no better solution of the mar- 
vellous works of Christ and the Apostles than the trite one 
of magical and demoniacal powers. 

When three hundred years had passed from the death 
of its Author on the “accursed tree,” the religion which 
had been despised by the great and powerful, and which 
some whom you know affect to despise now, had given 
proof of its inherent power, by its steady, onward march 
against the most formidable obstacles. Already it had 
passed through the most fiery trials, which had helped both 
to purify and diffuse its light. From being the religion of the 
vulgar, the illiterate, and lowly, it had risen to the seats of 
learning and power, and had found first a secret and then 
an open advocate in the palace of the Cesars. To charge 
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upon it impurities and atrocities is no longer safe, for the 
calumny has become treason. The sword that slew is 
drawn to defend; and the very emblem of infamy, the 
ignominious cross, now blazes in the imperial banner. A 
transition verily ! proving at least as much as anything we 
have yet found against the religion. Christianity sat upon 
the throne in name and power. Yet not all of the royal 
household embraced it. Julian, a nephew of Constantine 
the Great, and afterward a successor, set himself against 
the Gospels ; first covertly, professing himself a believer, 
then openly, throwing off the mask, or really apostatizing. 
The cruelties inflicted upon many of Julian’s family by 
Constantine, and the strictness of the teachers who were 
appointed to train him as an ecclesiastic, may have had 
much to do in creating the secret repugnance and the 
determined opposition which soon appeared. It may help 
you to understand, not only Julian, but Gibbon, whom you 
so admire, to read what he says of one whom he styles a 
hero, a philosopher, and a patriot-prince, and_whom he 
intends to eulogize thus: ‘As soon as he had satisfied 
the obligation of assisting, on solemn festivals, at the as- 
semblies of the Christians, Julian returned, with the impa- 
tience of a lover, to burn his free and voluntary incense in 
the domestic chapels of Jupiter and Mercury.” 

From such a man, Christianity had nothing to fear in 
open conflict. He brought out no new weapons, unless the 
sarcasm which he used most freely may have been com- 
paratively new. He repeated almost literally the poor ob- 
jections of Celsus and Porphyry. He allows all for the 
Gospels that we need, speaking of them as universally 
received and revered, and paying a remarkable tribute to 
the moral character and life of the Christians, though he 
calls them by hard names. ‘ It is a shame for the impious 
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Galileans to relieve, not only their own people, but ours 
also, and that our poor should be neglected by us, and left 
helpless and destitute.” This candid confession and con- 
trast between Christian and Pagan humanity is more than 
a balance for the force of all Julian’s objections. 

You have now before you, my friend, both the strength and 
the weakness of early scepticism, so far as it can be shown 
in this brief space. You see the nature and the result of the 
efforts of learned and acute men to overthrow or cripple Chris- 
tianity in its infancy. Think what you will of their argu- 
ments, you must not forget their admissions, or rather the un- 
avoidable evidence furnished by their very assaults. They 
all bear testimony, free or forced, to the essential truth, that 
the books of the New Testament were then universally 
known, and that no one, not even the sceptical and hostile, 
ventured to call in question the leading facts on which 
Christianity rests. 

The next period réferred to — that which covers the whole 
long interval between those early sceptics and the time of 
the Protestant Reformation — affords no name so prominent 
as to call for special notice. This silence, or indifference, 
may have been owing to the ecclesiastical dominion, then 
completely established, and, with the penalties it com- 
manded and used, restraining all expression of scepticism 
and heresy. And when at last this restraint was removed, 
the iron rule broken, and the fiery ordeal and the slavish 
fear ceased, it was natural that all opinions, all doubt and 
denial, should be emboldened again to declare themselves. 
The Reformation had done a good work, if it had done no 
more than remove Christianity from the basis of mere au- 
thority and subjection, and place it on that of conviction 
and affection. And a hardly less valuable service was 
rendered by the freedom given to all opponents, and the 
fair, open field for the great conflict. 
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And here, in the third period, appears a long array, if 
not a formidable army, of disputants and assailants. Be- 
ginning with Lord Herbert, and his famous work against 
Christianity and the miracles, — the work which he was en- 
couraged to publish by a miracle youchsafed to himself, as 
he professed to believe, (mark the consistency of unbeliev- - 
ers!) — we have Tindal, Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, Collins, 
Toland, Morgan, Chubb ; and then the higher rank, as they 
are deemed by many,— Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and Paine. Most of these, and all the best of them, 
differing widely in many other features, virtually agree in 
this, which is sufficient ; namely, that the evidence on which 
they build their objections to Christianity is almost wholly 
of the @ priori kind. They reason from intuitions, more 
than from facts. They attempt not to disprove the facts, 
but only to question their probability, or deny their possibil- 
ity, judging by their own intuitive sense. They assert the 
sufficiency of nature and reason for all that is or can be 
wanted; and thence infer the incredibility of anything 
above nature and reason, or even auxiliary. 

And this, my friend, this, which is at present the pre- 
vailing form of scepticism and infidelity, I suppose to be 
your own. You belong, in tendency at least, to that class 
of doubters and deniers who say that there has been no 
supernatural revelation, because their intuitions tell them 
that it is unnecessary, therefore improbable, therefore im- 
possible. Now, if this form of argument convinces and 
satisfies you, there is little use in discussion. The reason- 
ing that precludes reasoning is final. I only ask you to see 
to what it amounts, and to what it tends. The first age of 
scepticism admitted the facts of Christianity, but ascribed 
them to magic or some earthly cause. The last age, and- 
the present, deny the facts, but only on the ground of their 
antecedent improbability and their intrinsic impossibility. 
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Are you satisfied with either of these modes of reason- 
ing? I do not believe it. Search your own heart; not 
the understanding only, the cold intellect, the confident 
conceit, but the humble, craving heart. Weigh well the 
confession which Hume is said to have made, in the end : 
**T am affrighted and confounded with that forlorn solitude 
in which Iam placed by my philosophy. Where am I, or 
what? From what causes do I derive my existence, and 
to what condition shall I return ?” 

Sincerely your friend, 


H. 


ELLEN ASHTON.—A SKETCH. 


A FEw evenings since, I attended a meeting of Sabbath- 
school teachers, and listened to the various opinions which 
were expressed. Some spoke of encouragement in their 
labors, while others again, in terms of despondency, 
doubted if any good were resulting from their efforts. 
To such I would say, Go on, labor assiduously, look not 
for immediate results ; the future, the eternal future, alone 
can measure the end of your work. The seed now sown 
in despondency may be fruitful of good, speaking com- 
fort to the afflicted heart in the house of sorrow, and giv- 
ing strength to resist in the midst of temptation. 

“The world will come, with care and crime, 
And tempt too many a soul astray ; 
Yet the seed sown in early time 
Will not be wholly cast away.” 
Perhaps, in this connection, the following little sketch will 
not be wholly devoid of interest. 
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It was a lovely Sabbath morning in early spring; the 
busy city, which at that same hour on other days was so bus- 
tling and so crowded, was now hushed and calm ; the mart 
was deserted, the warehouse closed, and a holy quiet 
lingered upon every object ; we seemed to feel a “‘ present 
Deity,” as all slept in “the stillness of that Sabbath 
morn.” 

I love such a scene; to me it is sacred in its deep re- 
pose. I love to feel, that in my own heart, and in that of 
the thousands around me, the spirit.of worldliness may, for 
a season, be repressed ; that purer and holier feelings may 
find an entrance into that temple too often defiled by the 
love of gain, the unsanctified throbs of ambition, or the 
degrading pursuit of pleasure. It speaks of that purer, 
deeper nature of man, of that spirit which allies him with 
the Divine, and it assures me that there is an under-current, 
which, though the mad waves of passion, of ambition, and 
of avarice may foam about, still may arise in its power, 
and, in some calmer moment, impel the soul’s frail bark 
to a harbor of safety. 

On such a morning, and occupied with such reflections, 
I directed my steps to the scene of my favorite duties, the 
Sabbath-school room, and as I asked myself the question, 
How shall I meet my class this morning ? in what way can I 
most effectually arrest their attention? how bring to their 
minds the most important truths? I determined to speak to 
them of some of the prominent and distinctive features of 
our own belief. For my own experience as a teacher has 
fully convinced me that this is a part of Sabbath-school 
instruction which is too often neglected, with those whose 
minds are sufficiently mature to receive it, and that to this 
neglect may be traced those apparent defections from our 
faith which are really the result of an inability to give a 
reason for the ‘* hope that is in them.”’ 
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As lentered the room, group after group was gathering 
there. The benevolent expression on the features of those 
around me who were engaged in this work of love lent 
animation to my own feelings, while the happy, innocent 
faces of the children furnished the strongest appeal to the 
hearts of their teachers. On joining my own little circle, 
a new face greeted me. It was that of a mild and pensive 
girl of about seventeen, who begged to join the school. 

There was a frank confidingness in her manner which 
irresistibly attracted me towards her. School commenced, 
and after the prayer, the hymn, and the introductory re- 
marks were over, I told my class, that, were I addressing 
children, I should studiously avoid bringing before them 
points of a doctrinal nature, but should confine my instruc- 
tions exclusively to those plain views of duty which all 
may feel and understand ; and to them, to us all indeed, 
these should ever be the grand objects of interest and at- 
tention, compared with which modes of belief sink into 
insignificance ;—- and yet, while we would always deem 
them of minor yalue, the very fact that God has made a 
revelation to us, and endowed us with minds. capable of 
comprehending it, places us under imperative obligations 
to recall, reflect, and seriously inquire, “‘ What is Truth ? ” 
As all action, all practical effort, must be founded upon 
some doctrine, or a belief in some principle, a correct 
form of faith is of great moment to us. These questions 
once satisfactorily answered to our own minds, that spirit 
of charity which “ hopeth all things” should be our guide 
in all our intercourse with those who differ from us ;— 
honestly, we doubt not, though through a different intel- 
lectual medium, the rays, more or less refracted, have 
reached them from the same great Source. If the result 
in both cases be to illumine the devious pathway of life, 
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and clearly point out the course of duty, why should we 
murmur at those shades of difference, assured as we must 
be that his light is the purest who brings the most devoted 
tribute of love and obedience to the Father’s shrine ? 

The little circle around me listened with much apparent 
interest, and when the lesson of the morning was over the 
stranger, whom I shall call Ellen Ashton, lingered for a 
few moments after others had left the room. She begged 
me often to converse with them upon those subjects, ‘‘ for,” 
said she, “¢ I long to know more of them. For three or four 
years I have been unable to attend a Sabbath school; | am 
a stranger in this city, having been here but a few weeks, 
and there are few here who take any interest in my hap- 
piness, or even know me. I feel that the Sabbath school 
will be my haven of rest, — that it will make me happier 
and better.” 

What an appeal was this to the heart! how long did I 
meditate upon it, and how earnestly did I desire to be made 
an instrument of good to this gentle and solitary girl! I 
soon learned the further particulars of her history. She 
was the daughter of respectable parents, who, by a long 
train of adverse circumstances, had been deprived of the 
slender property which they had hoped would secure them 
comfort in the decline of life ; but poverty came, and sick- 
ness too, Ellen was the eldest of four children. She de- 
termined to be active in the exertion of all her powers for 
those who were at once so helpless and so beloved. For 
the first time in her life she left her early home, and came 
to the city of L , to engage in one of the manufacturing 
establishments in that place. She was alone, far from her 
home and childhood’s friends, and she was exposed to great 
and peculiar temptations ; but a high and holy trust sus- 
tained her. She was acting in obedience to the great 
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principles of that Gospel which teaches us to honor our 
parents and sustain them in the hour of need, — which 
inculcates the great truth that duty is immutable, — that it 
is the same in the eye of Heaven, whether pursued in the 
more elevated or humble walks of life,— that one act of 
duty is more acceptable before the throne of God than the 
loudest professions or the most costly sacrifices. 

Such were the principles which actuated her life. For 
several years she was constant in her attendance at the 
Sabbath school. She had succeeded in placing her parents 
in a situation of comfort, and bringing forward in the 
same course of industry her younger sisters; while she 
had not failed to improve every opportunity for advancing 
her own education. 

We toil, we struggle, we suffer, but amidst all our petty 
interests the great current of time is passing rapidly on, 
bringing its changes to all; the wheel of fortune, in its 
swift revolutions, sports with our plans and prospects for 
the future, while the web of real life has lights and shades 
which so deeply contrast with each other as to throw into 
obscurity the wildest dreams of romance. So was it in the 
history of Ellen Ashton. The solitary, humble stranger, 
the devoted daughter, the self-sacrificing sister, is now the 
happy and honored wife of one whose name stands high 
among the educated and gifted of the land. I have seen 
her in her own family circle, carrying out, in her new 
sphere of duty, the same principles which formerly governed 
her in her humble walks of industrious effort. She tells 
me that she often recurs, with gratitude and pleasure, to 
the first morning she took her seat in the Sabbath school ; 
“for,” said she, “it was then that the two paths of life 
stretched before me; I stood at the dividing line. It was 
then that I’ needed a pure, simple, effective faith, which 
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would enlighten my mind and guide my life. I found that 
which met my wants and satisfied my highest aspirations. 
Under the blessing of God, it was that which enabled me 
to resist the peculiar temptations by which | was surrounded, 
and which sustained me amid a thousand depressing cir- 
cumstances.” 

Who can estimate the amount of influence for good 
which she may exert as a wife and mother, a daughter and 
a friend? ‘Truly, when a powerful influence is brought to 
bear upon one mind, we may hope that, like the ripple 
upon the water caused by the smallest pebble, it may 
widen and widen in its sphere, till eternity alone can 
measure its extent. 


“* O, sweet it is the growth to trace 
Of worth, of intellect, of grace, 
In bosoms where our labors first 
Bid the young seed of spring-time burst, 
And lead it on, from hour to hour, 
To ripen into perfect flower!” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUCCESS. 


[From an excellent Address on this subject, by Rev. A. R. Pope, we 
are permitted to make the following extracts.] 


Ir has always seemed to me to be unworthy of this 
scheme of human amelioration by the application to the 
young of religious principle by personal communication, to 
be looking constantly for present results. If they offer 
themselves to notice, very well; let us thank God for the 
blessing. But to seek them we must look back, when all 
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the hopes of ultimate success lie before us. Besides, it 
seems to involve a wavering of the faith, which we do not 
easily reconcile with the highest purposes. That the irre- 
ligious neither desire nor believe in the attainment of great 
advantage by the religious training of the young, is nothing 
strange ; that men possessed of great plans of outward 
activity, personal ambition, and temporal aggrandizement, 
do not give us a hearty hand of encouragement, is not 
more strange; the wave that baptizes into the name of 
Christ the heads of social enterprise must be previously 
swelled, ere it can reach them, by the ready accession of 
the influence of large masses of persistent laborers for good- 
ness. But that a teacher, so impressed with the desire to 
take each little one in his arms and to bring him to Christ, 
so actuated by a zeal that estimates personal sacrifice and 
discomfort as small in comparison with earnest hopes of 
usefulness, as to enter upon the performance, — that such 
an one should only be suited with the encouragement which 
belongs to the harvest, and not to the seed-time, somewhat 
surprises me. It is a pity for any one to undertake this 
work without being furnished with a full faith in its reality 
and practical success, — without having counted the cost, 
the hours of preparation which ought to be given to it, the 
hours of pleasant and profitable reading and conversation 
with which it must interfere, the inconvenience of faithful 
attendance at all seasons, in all weather; for the result in 
such a case is not concealed in a distant future. Such an 
one will either very soon part with his zeal and give up his 
class, or come to a new conviction, which is the only earnest 
of success. Every superintendent, to say the least, knows 
what I mean. 

But when I come to speak to a different kind of Sunday- 
_school teachers, to such as enlist for the struggle against 
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indifference, irreligion, and spiritual ignorance in youth, to 
pursue the work till God shall be done with them in this 
world, I know that they do not look for outward testimony 
concerning the good-there may be in this kind of labor ; 
and to them certificates of success only seem to touch indi- 
vidual cases of toil. All the teachings of analogy, and all 
the conclusions derivable from what we know of the natural 
connection of cause and effect, offer to them better evidence, 
which the faithful can fully appreciate. They are thus 
taught that, if earnest hearts bind themselves to carry for- 
ward the work of their Divine Master, and not only suffer 
little children to come unto him, but take them in their 
arms to the Saviour’s feet, such action brings its own 
necessary result ; — the sowing cannot all be lost when the 
seed is truth, and human hearts are the soil, and human 
love is the husbandman! And just in proportion as this 
soil is left uncultivated, or is likely to be sown with tares 
by injudicious culture or evil influences, let me say again, 
will the work be greater for him who can save the child of 
neglect or abuse, and bring him through Christ to God. 
Does any one, knowing this, ask whether the Sunday 
school has been of any signal advantage? It is no matter 
to me if a single case of benefit cannot be produced. The 
Indian chief’s answer to the captious inquirers whether 
the missionaries of Christ had benefited his tribe, is the best 
reply: ‘Does the Great Spirit cause his sun to shine 
upon his red children? And does the dew drop upon the 
red man’s fields? And will the good seed fail to grow 
when the sun is warm and the soil is moist?’ Add to this 
natural logic, which should shame the weakness of our 
Christian belief, the material fact, that children bring with 
them into the world not only the necessity to be trained, but 
the precise elements of character suitable to culture and 
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progress, and an inquiry whether an effort, even though 
very feeble, in the right direction, has done any good, is 
almost an insult to the understanding. Nor is it at all sur- 
prising that we cannot look upon a boy and discover where 
the lines which his Sunday-school teacher traced lie in his 
character. If he have grown into full goodness, then some 
good influence has mightily worked upon his heart ; if he 
be not altogether base and unworthy when exposed to a 
thousand temptations, some persuasive love has evoked an 
answering chord of moral hope in his soul. When, where, 
by whom, only He knows who so knows our outward 
frame that He can tell what nutriment has sustained the 
animal strength, or brought it to a full maturity of powers. 
We can more readily dispense with the view of outward 
results by being more precise than is usual in considering 
the true object and office of the Sunday school. If it is to 
teach history or geography, or to give to the child any 
attainment which he can readily display, that is something 
which not to be able to see argues its absence. Or if it is 
chiefly to teach the commandments, and the catechism, and 
the articles of belief, there is something which a pastor by 
a quarterly examination can exactly measure. But if its 
idea embrace, besides all this, not only or principally the 
making of a boy honest and a girl decorous, but the adding 
to the life the motive of honesty and decorum, — that is, 
the familiarizing the life with the elements of a true spiritual 
experience, — it is obvious that we are hoping for results 
which, in the nature of the case, will not be likely very 
decidedly to manifest themselves, except in marked cases, 
until the child begins to act in a wider sphere. And yet 
every one who entertains a full idea of the Sunday school 
will see that its pupils, if it be possible, are to be so trained 
that they may by and by think, speak, act, and feel as 
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religious beings, —as if they recognized their spiritual 
relation to God, as well as their physical relation to this 
world of time and sense. 

Of course teaching, as an auxiliary, is one of the means 
by which the fuller office is to be answered; and the 
highest teaching may encourage such new ideas of life as 
to kindle up holy motives and earnest purposes. But my 
point is, that mere information concerning the life of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the recitation of these important 
religious facts, will not amount to much, even though it 
come under the general term of Biblical knowledge, —a 
very fine kind of knowledge too, and one not half enough 
sought after and secured ; but it will not amount in the life 
to anything until it can be worked into real experience by 
a quickened, converted, spiritual life. Our best manuals, 
which I do not mean to speak slightingly of, the value of 
which these words do not intentionally underrate, are only 
good tools with which the living heart may work upon an- 
other heart; and poor manuals will answer no purpose 
except as crutches for the very halt. 

I need not add, except for completeness, that these 
thoughts suggest at once what kind of preparation every 
teacher requires for absolute success. Living souls can be 
acted upon only by living souls. The warm hearts of 
childhood can be reached and wrought into newness only 
by the warmth of a corresponding enthusiasm, quickened 
by religious fervor. Every one knows what kind of train- 
ing a music-teacher requires to teach music, or the writing- 
master to instruct in his art; and to make a child proficient 
in the greater harmony of a soul at one with God, or in the. 
nicer art of living according to God’s will, the sweetness of 
a pure desire must mingle in his teacher with the conscious- 
ness of an immortal nature, and of the experience which 
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belongs to it. An irreligious teacher must not expect to 
impart a religious influence to his pupils. Is not this plain 
enough ? 

I can conceive of no higher office than that which em- 
braces such an advantage to others; and its success cannot 
be questionable. It may not, indeed, have caused all the 
boys and girls to occupy the uppermost seats in God’s 
kingdom of love; but no more has the day-school: which 
they have attended made them all wise, or completed for 
them a proficiency in art and science. I am willing to 
accept any testimony a faithful teacher may be able to 
bring ; but I can get along without it, and still have faith in 
the Sunday school. Its influence may be compared to the 
electric current, which traverses continuously and quietly 
along the wires over our heads, and never intimates its 
presence except as it ceases to pass on its circuit; and 
when it stops for an instant a thousand men are alarmed, 
and rush forward to avert the destruction which impends. 

I have greater faith in the Sunday school when its friends 
come together to lament its inefficiency, and to strive for 
new methods, than when they meet to congratulate each 
other upon its success. In the former case, they always 
tell me that they have a greater idea before them than has 
been attained. ‘That is always hopeful. In the latter case, 
they seem to have come toa stand-point in religious life, 
which is salutary neither for themselves nor for those 
whom they can influence. To be sure, this lamentation 
may become morbid, and lead to a worse inaction than the 
opposite way of exaltation. But have we not had a great 
many exaggerated statements of the success of the Sun- 
day school? And does it not often happen that, when a 
faithful laborer at fifty years of age can come among us 
bringing his sheaves with him, the product both of his early 
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and his late sowing, we may so puff up the ambition, or 
so stimulate the hope of young teachers, that in a year’s 
time they pass into despondency, and relinquish their work 
in dismay? Ihave had many teachers say this to me. 
If we can avoid both extremes, it is better, of course. But 
while there seems to me to be encouragement enough in 
the very office to be wrought, I think it not unwholesome, 
but hopeful, when the difficulties, the dangers, ay, the 
partial failures, are all brought to view. I say again, I 
have the greatest faith in an institution that has set before 
it such a goal that earnest efforts, directed by great zeal, 
have not one half reached it. It will be better yet if it still 
keep in view an end little less than absolute perfection. 


OLD PATHS AND NEW PATHS. 


Many years ago, as the writer was passing through the 
classic grounds of Harvard in company with the younger 
Henry Ware, he was led to notice here and there a devia- 
tion from the regular, established walks, which were laid 
out with a design to keep all pedestrians within the beaten 
track. The design, to some extent, had failed, as in cases 
of this nature it often does. Here wasa shorter path, which 
those most interested had made for themselves ; cutting off 
the corners, in utter disregard of all authorities, either pres- 
ent or past. There was a devious, winding course, where 
careless or wayward feet had wandered; as if they were 
resolved to assert their independence, and to go where they 
pleased over grounds appropriated to their use. The re- 
mark was made, that ‘* there seemed to be some difference 
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of opinion in regard to the questions, what walks were 
needed, and what ways were best.” And the reply was 
given: “ Yes, men will strike out new paths for themselves. 
They cannot always be made to follow the old. They will 
not always be content to move in paths which others have 
prepared for them, and in which others have walked before 
them or may still prefer to walk.” And the answer was 
true, and full of important suggestions. 

There never was a time, perhaps, when men were more 
inclined than they are at present to make for themselves 
new paths in relation to everything that pertains to their 
religious belief and their principles of duty. There are 
multitudes, all through the land, who seem in their hearts 
to be determined, and who in many cases are ready to 
express the determination, that they will not follow in the 
track of others; and who must have new ways of their 
own, or else they will have none at all. But there are 
many, also, of an opposite class, who are equally de- 
termined that they will never abandon the old paths in 
which they and their fathers have been accustomed to 
walk, let the disadvantages and the inconveniences be as 
great as they may. . 

Hence, upon the one hand, we see many who are diverg- 
ing from the old ways, at all points and in all directions ; 
and, upon the other hand, we see many who are plodding 
along in them, notwithstanding there are phonter and better 
and pleasanter routes which they might take if they chose ; 
while there are yet others who, having forsaken the old 
paths and entered upon the new, and becoming alarmed at 
what they perceive or imagine to be the tendency of their 
course, are continually crying out to those who may be be- 
hind or before, ** Go back! Go back! There isa lion in 
the way!” Perhaps neither class is wholly in the right, 
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and neither class is at all times in the wrong, so far as may 
relate to the course which they actually pursue. There 
may be sufficient reasons for choosing sometimes one path 
and sometimes another, according to the circumstances of 
each particular case; and there are always sufficient rea- 
sons to justify one who finds himself pursuing a course 
which is leading him astray in changing it for another 
which is safer and more direct. But the proper inquiry for 
every one to make is not, Which is the old way, and which 
is the new? but, Which, on the whole, is the best? And 
if the old should be best, let him follow that; or if the new 
should be preferable, then let him follow that. 

To speak without a figure, and to assert only what is 
familiar to all, and what all will admit, there are very 
many at the present time, who, becoming dissatisfied with 
the traditionary faith and forms in which they were educat- 
ed, and which have come down to them through many suc- 
cessive generations, have felt constrained to adopt others 
which they deem more consonant with Scripture and rea- 
son. ‘There is a still larger number of those who seem 
resolved, at all hazards, to adhere to the ancient formula- 
ries ; and who appear to regard any material deviation from 
them, and the adoption of any different creed, as the direct 
road to perdition. And there are yet others, who, forget- 
ting that the best things are those which are most liable to 
be abused, and that the greatest blessings are not unfre- 
quently attended with corresponding dangers, and seeing 
to what an extent many are disposed to carry their princi- 
ples of moral and religious freedom, and what consequences 
have sometimes followed, become filled with apprehensions 
in regard to the result, resolve to forego all the advantages 
which liberty offers, and voluntarily submit themselves again 
to the yoke of bondage, — just as the Israelites of old, when 
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they had effected their escape through many remarkable 
deliverances, became discouraged by the perils which sur- 
rounded them in the wilderness, repented of their choice, 
and “in their hearts turned back again into Egypt.” So, 
upon all sides, from those who have remained behind and 
from those who have advanced too far, and whom we meet 
in their returning course, we hear the constant cry : “‘ There 
is danger ahead! You will make shipwreck of your faith!” 
And then they quote Scripture, and say : — 

“‘ Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways and see; 
and ask for the orp paTHs, where is the good way, and 
walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls.” 

The Scripture is good, and the paths which are recom- 
mended in it are safe, and will, if we follow them, undoubt- 
edly lead us right. But it is by no means improbable that 
they will be found to be entirely different paths from those 
which most persons have intended, when they have taken 
it upon them to offer this advice. It is well to give heed to 
the words of the Prophet; for in the present case the 
“old paths” are best. It may not be well to follow where 
such guides would lead us; for it is certainly possible that 
they may not have found the right paths themselves. These 
three objections may be urged against taking the paths 
which others have marked out for us; and they may be 
supported with very satisfactory reasons : — 

1. They are not old enough. 

2. They are not good enough. 

3. If we return to them, they will fail to give us rest. 

What has commonly been the meaning of those who 
have had the most to say in regard to the importance of 
walking in the old ways? The correct answer to this in- 
quiry will, of course, depend upon the denomination or 
party to which they may have chanced to belong. If the 
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individual was a member. of the Church of Rome, then his 
meaning was, ‘‘ Come back, and seek out the good old way 
of the Romanists, from which all Protestant sects have de- 
parted.” If he was a member of the Church of England, 
then the meaning was, ‘* Come back, and seek the old path 
of Episcopacy, from which all dissenters have strayed 
away.” If he was a Presbyterian, then he meant the old 
path of Presbyterianism ; and so on, through all the various 
forms of church organization. If he wasa disciple of Saint 
Athanasius, he doubtless intended the way which is indicat- 
ed by the Athanasian creed. If he was a Calvinist, he 
intended the rugged way of stern old Calvinism; and so on, 
through all the multitudinous systems of religious belief. 
Now, the question very naturally arises, How old is 
the oldest of all these different ways to which this brief 
reference has been made? Some are much older than 
others, but it may be said with safety that there is not one 
of them which equals the age of the Gospel. It was not 
until many hundred years after the crucifixion of Jesus that 
the Metropolitan Bishop of Rome pretended to occupy the 
chair of Saint Peter, and to rule as the Vicegerent of 
Christ upon earth. And it was not until a much later period 
that the various Protestant sects took their rise. Athana- 
sius was not born till about the year 300 of the Christian 
era, and neither wrote nor saw the creed which bears his 
name. Calvin flourished only about three centuries ago ; 
and many of the sects and opinions now prevalent are of a 
much more recent date. Indeed, as if it were designed to 
turn the whole matter into a burlesque, there are sects 
which have arisen since the commencement of the present 
century, that begin to complain of innovations, and to talk. 
of their old ways. The Gospel is older than all of them; 
and therefore, if we would seek the oldest, we must go back 
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beyond Calvinism, beyond the Episcopacy of England, be- 
yond Romanism, and follow Him alone who declared, “ I 
am the Way, and the Truth, and the Life: no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me.” 

Again: these ways of more recent origin are objection- 
able, because they are not good enough. 

In the first place, they deprive men of their Christian 
freedom. Those who walk in them are under authority ; 
not that of Christ, not that of conscience and the law of 
God, but that of fallible beings like themselves. They are 
subject to the control of spiritual overseers, who will not 
allow them to choose a path for themselves, nor to turn 
aside, nor to turn back. They are compelled to wear 
shackles, which often prove galling and oppressive ; and 
which, if they were able, they would gladly cast off. In 
plainer words, liberty of conscience, and the rights of pri- 
vate judgment, are either expressly denied them, or else 
are permitted under such narrow restrictions that no great 
advantage is gained. 

In the second place, it is a fault in nearly all of these 
_ different religious systems, that they make such representa- 
tions of the nature and character of God, and of the condi- 
tion and destiny of man, as tend to baffle our reason, to 
shock our sensibilities, to confound all our ideas in relation 
to moral distinctions, and to paralyze human efforts, by de- 
claring them to be utterly unavailing, and thus taking away 
every motive to exertion and all responsibility for moral 
action. If God has foreordained whatsoever comes to pass ; 
if from all eternity he has fixed the condition and destiny 
of man by an unalterable decree; if he has made him by 
nature incapable of thinking a good thought or of per- 
forming a good deed; and if there is even one of Adam’s 
race whom he has determined to punish endlessly for 
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being just such as he has created, and for doing what it 
was impossible for him to avoid, — then not only are the 
preceding statements true, but God becomes to us indeed 
the ‘“‘hard master,” who would gather where he has not 
scattered, and who would reap where he has not sown. 
We need and desire a better way than that. 

In the third place, it is an objection to many of these 
systems, that they place mere speculative belief and the 
mere observance of forms higher in the scale of Christian 
graces than the practice of every virtue and the great- 
est fidelity in the fulfilment of moral obligations. The 
former alone appear to be regarded as among the things 
which are strictly essential, while the latter, though they 
may be deemed profitable, and in many respects impor- 
tant, are evidently allowed to hold a subordinate place. 
With reference to this matter, the proverb may be ap- 
plied, that ‘actions speak plainer than words.” <A per- 
son is admitted into the church, or debarred from its priv- 
ileges, according as he is able to receive, or is compelled 
to reject, its creed; and not on account of his declared 
purposes or the fitness or unfitness of his moral char- 
acter. 

But perhaps the greatest evil of all, and one which seems 
indeed to be inclusive of all, is, that they tend to lead men 
away from the simplicity of the Gospel. Religion, in its 
essentials, is a very simple thing. It is only to fear God, 
and to work righteousness. This the Scriptures themselves 
declare to be ‘* the whole duty of man”’ ; and this, an Apos- 
tle assures us, is sufficient to render any man acceptable to 
God. But how many are there, among all the differing 
sects of Christendom, who would be contented with this? 
How many who have not added to what the Gospel de- 
clares essential many other conditions of their own? 
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We “have not so learned Christ.” It is not thus that he 
has taught us concerning the Father. It is not such a rep- 
resentation which we find in the Scriptures concerning those 
who are “ his offspring.” Christ has shown us “a more 
excellent way.” 

One thing more. These different ways of man’s con- 
struction are all objectionable, because they can never fulfil 
what they have promised us, — they can never give us rest. 

Rest from what? from the commotions which are agitat- 
ing and convulsing the world, in the present great conflict 
of opinions? Can we anywhere, in the many numberless 
paths which men have marked out and prepared for our 
use, find rest from these? Why, there is not one of all the 
multitude of sects into which Christendom is divided that 
is not at this very moment riven to its centre from these 
same causes. In spite of the claims of infallibility, in spite 
of the exercise of human authority, in spite of confessions 
and creeds, in spite of anathemas and excommunications, 
and restrictions of every kind, and penalties of every de- 
gree, differences of opinion exist, and cannot by any means 
be prevented ; and exciting controversies from time to time 
break out, which cannot be quieted until they subside of 
themselves. And it is a matter of common notoriety, that 
those very sects which have exerted themselves the most to 
maintain a uniform standard of belief, and to avoid differ- 
ences and debates upon important questions of theology, 
have suffered most from them, and have been most dis- 
tracted by them. If any exception is to be made, it is only 


in those countries and in those cases where men have 


ceased to interest themselves at all in such matters, and 
mental activity has terminated in spiritual stagnation and 


death. 
There is but just one way in which a living church can 
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ever have rest in relation to things of this nature, and that 
is, to abstain from every attempt at coercion, to abandon all 
pretensions to an uniformity of dogma, and to fulfil the law 
of love, by allowing every one to become fully persuaded 
in his own mind, and by endeavoring, amid all diversities, 
to maintain “ the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 
He that would find rest must go to Christ in the full enjoy- 
ment of that liberty of thought and utterance “ wherewith 
Christ hath made us free.” Then and thus he will find 
rest to his soul. 

These are among the objections which, as Liberal Chris- 
tians, believing in the truths of revelation and in the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, we are compelled to make, when men 
would persuade us to leave the way which our judgment 
and conscience assure us is right, in order to follow theirs. 
We do not judge others. We do not wish to compel them 
to walk in our ways, if our ways should differ from that of 
the Bible ; but we desire that both they and we may return 
to Christ, the true and living Way, and walk together in 
peace. We are not seeking after new paths; we have no 
inclination to follow the untried, but our desire is to discover 
and to reopen the old, which has long been unused; and 
which even now is encumbered and obstructed by the rub- 
bish of ages. We are doing the very thing which the 
Prophet recommended. We are standing in the midst of 
the ways, and seeking and asking ‘“ for the oLp PATHS, 
where is the Goop way,” in order that we may “ walk 
therein,” and in this we hope to “ find rest.” We are glad 
when others are disposed to aid us, and to walk with us ; 
but shall not abandon our efforts, though left to search and 
toil and travel alone. 
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MUTUAL FAITHFULNESS. 


In St. Paul’s epistles to the various churches. under his 
charge, we find that, instead of confining himself to the 
inculcation of strictly theological truths, he earnestly en- 
joins upon all the Christian converts the necessity of sincere 
and disinterested dealing with each other in the affairs of 
daily life ; for, says he, ‘‘ we are members one of another,” 
as well as ‘* members in Christ.” 

From the frequency with which he reiterates this charge, 
we are led to infer that there was a peculiar deficiency in 
this respect among the people to whom he was writing ; 
which the Apostle regards as a relic of their heathen con- 
dition, a sign that they had not yet “ put off the old man.” 
But, alas! we of this late day need the admonition quite as 
much as the Ephesians or Romans could have done, 
although we can point to no former state of Paganism as 
an excuse for our short-comings. In no respect has the 
world made so small advances, in proportion to its oppor- 
tunities, as in the simple recognition of our mutual rights 
and claims. Yet no man can advance many steps in the 
career of self-seeking, ere he becomes aware that, whatever 
his advantages may be for the attainment of his end, there 
is no completeness in himself alone. He is constantly 
compelled to seek the aid of others in carrying out his 
plans, and frequently required to pause in the race to see 
that justice is done to some one whose rights he has been 
wholly disregarding, otherwise he can neither reach the 
goal he is seeking, nor reap any advantage from the steps 
already taken. 

The merchant should take the common membership into 
the account when he arranges his plans for amassing wealth, 
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so that the same process by which his own fortune is ac- 
quired may prove the source of many others, which will 
be little streams flowing side by side, deepening and 
strengthening the current of his own prosperity. But, alas! 
we too often find him paying no heed to these consider- 
ations, until, when taking some step which conscience does 
not sanction, he destroys his own prospects, and finds, to 
his dismay, that hundreds perhaps are involved in his ruin. 

The mechanic does not remember how strong a claim 
the public has upon his fidelity when he seeks to make his 
contract for buildings or machinery more profitable to him- 
self by careless labor or unsuitable materials, until he is 
painfully reminded of it by some calamity which endangers 
the safety and even life of great numbers of hiss fellow- 
creatures, who, but for his unfaithfulness, might still be in 
the enjoyment of life and health. 

The employer forgets the tie of brotherhood, when he 
fails to provide for the highest welfare of those under his 
care; when he regards them as mere laborers, and not as 
men with powers and wants similar to his own, substituting 
for the office of guardian and friend that of the selfish, 
exacting taskmaster. 

The person to whom large pecuniary trusts are confided 
would shrink with horror from the thought of dishonesty, in 
the common acceptation of the term ; and yet, when temp- 
tation assails him in the form of speculation, or some other 
speedy method of gaining wealth by the temporary use of 
more means than he can command, he sometimes forgets 
that the treasure around him has other owners, whose 
defrauded rights will one day call loudly for settlement. 
In an evil hour he yields to the tempter ; detection is inevi- 
table, and he feels compelled to take one fatal step after 
another in order to cause some delay of the dreaded mo- 
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ment; until, at last, despair overcomes his manhood, and, 
that he may escape an arraignment before an earthly 
tribunal, he dares to rush unbidden into the presence of his 
Maker, vainly hoping that by a change of worlds he shall 
find a change of laws. 

- The vender of intoxicating liquors thinks only of the 
gain he may derive from his nefarious traffic, and goes on 
unscrupulously trifling with the peace and safety of his 
fellow-men, urging them more and more rapidly down to 
the depths of degradation and misery. 

At length some member of his own family falls into the 
snare which he had so industriously spread for others. 
Then the wretched parent is compelled to pause in his 
‘dread career, and, as the iron enters his own soul, he is led 
to turn his eye in upon some of the other homes whose 
light he has helped to quench, and upon the hearts which 
his cruelty has crushed. 

Then there is another class of poisoners, more insidious, 
but not less dangerous. These are the writers and circu- 
lators of those pernicious fictions, whose false and corrupt- 
ing views of life are as sure to poison the hearts and minds 
of those who learn to relish them, as noxious drugs to destroy 
the body. How sad is it that persons who are sufiiciently 
gifted intellectually to assist in forming the public taste 
should ever forget that the common membership entitles all 
men to the truth, and pictures based upon truth and virtue, 
which always must be pure. Every reader has a right to 
claim the best an author has to give; and if he can con- 
tribute nothing good to the common stock, it were far better 
that he should withhold his pen than to “scatter firebrands, 
arrows, and death.” 

The clergyman who rises in the pulpit and sees around 
him hungry souls waiting to be fed with the Bread of Life 
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which Jesus brought, should. not attempt to satisfy these 
wants (as the manner of some is, in these days) with the 
crude vagaries of his own mind, scarcely yet formed into 
thoughts ; by telling his hearers, under the guise of a deep 
sympathy with the woes of humanity, that the respect 
which they have been taught to feel for the Scriptures is 
an antiquated superstition, and that he is by no means 
sure that these records are true. The evidence of the 
Saviour’s holy mission, he thinks, is insufficient; and the 
law of man’s own intuitions is of far higher and more 
enduring authority than anything contained in Holy Writ. 
Such a man goes through with the appointed exercise, 
and leaves the church without once exhibiting credentials 
entitling him to enter a Christian pulpit while rejecting the 
Christ, but not without making injurious impressions upon 
some of his hearers, and wounding the consciences of 
many more. 

So closely are we bound.to each other in every walk of 
life, and so essential is this tie of brotherhood, that, if it» be 
broken, the keystone is removed from the arch, and the 
foundations of human welfare are laid in ruins. 

Our Divine Master has shown us how fidelity to our 
neighbor can exalt the bliss of heaven; and he has also 
declared that a fearful discipline of sorrow and remorse 
will await us if we refuse to admit his claims. The Saviour 
tells us, too, that he regards each imprisoned, destitute, suf- 
fering man as his representative; and that he shall 
measure our love of him by the manner in which we dis- 
charge our obligations to each other. 
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I nave thought these would interest the readers of this 
Journal more than any other contribution within my power. 
Having travelled a vast deal in all parts of this and other 
countries, I have had, of course, my share of adventures ; 
and these are what one person is never tired of telling, nor 
others of hearing or reading. But to my story. 

On one occasion I had been spending a Sunday at Cleve- 

land, Ohio, occupying a Universalist. pulpit morning, after- 
noon, and evening, and talking between whiles pretty 
steadily. The next day a little party was made up for me 
to visit a pretty village not far from Oberlin College, where 
a Sunday school had paved the way for theological discus- 
sion, and a number of intelligent, influential people had got 
upon our platform without knowing it, — without hearing 
any Unitarian preacher save conscience, or reading any 
Unitarian tract except the Bible. 
__ We started —I remember it as if it were yesterday — 
immediately after dinner, with a pair of horses, over a plank 
road, and for- seven miles all went well; but then, alas! 
we merged into mud of unmitigated blackness, and ’t was 
necessary to walk as well as we could, creeping sometimes 
along fences, sometimes plunging bravely into a dismal 
swamp. As the guest of honor, they were inclined to keep 
me in the carriage ; but I could not bear to be housed up 
like a sick girl, and when there was walking to be done I 
was in for my share of it ;—and I had had some acquaint- 
ance before with Western roads, and should like to see the 
man who could take the lead of me in a fair field. 

But, what with creeping on the wheels and creeping by 
them, the October day slipped away, and night came heavily 
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on; and though the appointed hour had arrived and past, 
still we were not there, neither was any “there” to be 
seen, — nothing but this swampy highway, and deserted 
fields, and funeral-looking woods. However, it was no use 
to groan. I had not sought the opportunity, it had found 
me; and there was plainly enough a providence about it 
all. 

Finally, when horses and men were. equally used up, 
and a cold rain had set in, lights burst upon our clerical 
drowsiness. We could thank God, with the Apostle, for the 
taverns, and make a rush for the place of meeting, where 
the Apostle’s text on patience had been practised, if not 
preached, by an excellent audience, ‘‘ considering.” We 
were too much exhausted to extemporize; even the very 
earnest intelligences gathered in this chapel could not 
make up for weariness of the flesh. So, determining that 
the forty adult brethren, a member of Congress, a doctor, 
an editor, &c., &c., should see the spirit of the faith to 
which God’s spirit had so freely led, we contented ourselves 
with giving a discourse on Christian holiness; knowing 
very well that those who had come to question would go 
away to speak well of us, those who wanted’ to find some 
handle of reproach would soften their asperity a little, and 
those who had only fastened upon the boughs of our tree 
would find there was choice fruit farther on. 

My purpose was answered. I could see the general 
acquiescence with what was said. A considerable number 
attended me to my lodgings to express their sympathy and 
desire to hear more. It seemed a very little thing to come 
all the way from Boston to do, and yet it was plainly drop- 
ping good seed into rich soil. They entreated me to stay 
over the next Sunday, offering to bear my expenses and 
procure me a crowded church; but I was already too late 
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for the Mississippi, and another week’s delay might be 
fatal, — indeed, very nearly proved fatal as it was. So 
the next noon we parted, mutually interested in one an- 
other ; they to do the good work of spiritualizing, unsec- 
tarianizing Christianity around and within their homes, I to 
toil and suffer as an apostle to the Gentiles, for aught I 
knew to the Kickasaws and Chickapoos. 

But I never saw an opening which pleased me more, 
and I have seen many. None of the usual acrimony at- 
tended this introduction of the “sect everywhere spoken 
against ” ; no heaving asunder of society, no breaking up 
of church connections. The new brethren could not be 
talked down, nor prayed out, nor worried into bitterness of 
soul. Having worked their way to Christian liberty, they 
were not to be frightened out of it. Having slowly taken 
hold of advanced views, no pulpit-thunder could drive them 
back. Having been led by God’s hand to this high table- 
land, they seemed to look down serenely on the fogs and 
mists floating below. For the lack of missionary spirit 
among us, they may not be built up into a separate congre- 
gation in that quiet, rural community; the same interest in 
their peculiar opinions may not always continue. The 
probability is, that, in the constant dispersion of the more 
active and hopeful of Young America, one of these brethren 
may be a pillar of the faith at Kanzas, another a corner- 
stone at California, another a firm buttress of the new 
church in China; but, anywhere and every way, building 
up ‘ the kingdom.” 


The second ‘‘ experience”? was more remarkable. I 
was hurrying home, quite homesick. The constant ice on 
the Ohio had tried my patience to the utmost, and brought 
me to my Virginia landing on Friday night instead of 
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Thursday morn. It would require two days to reach the 
nearest Unitarian church, and make my Sunday profitable 
to anybody. I rushed up, the moment we touched the 
shore, and inquired out an old “ Christian” friend, —a 
kind-hearted, right-spirited brother, by the name of Black- 
marr. He was a little unwell and quite discouraged, but 
glad to see me. “Now,” said I, “do you want me to 
stay?” ‘O, certainly!” said he. ‘ But,” said I, ‘it is 
impossible without we have preaching.” ‘ Ah!” said he, 
‘“‘that’s another thing ; there are no Unitarians here except 
ourselves.” Then his wife, his better halfpspoke: “ I’L3 


promise you an audience, Mr. ,and a place; so go 
back to your hotel, and sleep in peace. And, now I think 
of it, we have arrived at the fifth week of an exceedingly 
interesting debate, and you can help us in it.” So I went 
back content to the dingiest of hotels, and thanked God 
that there was always work enough to do for those who 
were willing to do it. 

The heavens smiled upon me that Sunday. The best 
hall of the city was half filled morning and evening with 
the right sort of people ; but the great affair was the after- 
noon. A free Sunday school had been gathered, irrespec- 
tive of doctrine, at the southern part of the settlement. In 
the course of instruction the teachers split upon the doctrine 
of the Trinity; so, after teaching their pupils what they 
knew, they continued their own meeting, to see if they 
could not know a little more. 

I found them, as the discussion went on, in a very chaotic 
state ; floundering, I should say, in deeper mud than any 
prairie roads. The parties alternated, for ten minutes each, 
in very Christian and courteous style. But, while there 
was on the Trinitarian side some educated, professional 
talent, our side was maintained in singular ignorance of 
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the science of hermeneutics, and, as I thought, of all our 
strong points. I kept still and bit my lips, while one party 
proved, and the other disproved, that Christ was in the burn- 
ing bush which spake to Moses, — was here in some obscure 
prophecy, and there in some two-sided phrase. Meanwhile, 
I watched the more ingenious Trinitarians, and saw their 
exultation, and heard them “count their chickens,” and 
noted thankfully that the sun was going down, and that the 
time of reckoning had come. As a stranger, I claimed ten 
minutes of the floor. Not six people knew on which side I 
was. My friend Blackmarr had the chair. Everything 
was propitious. My first shot must be at their spread sails. 
I took their triumphant proof-texts in order, beginning with 
the “* Let us make man in our image” of Genesis, and 
ending with the “1 am Alpha and Omega” of the Apoca- 
lypse. I had not written one of these passages down ; they 
seemed scarred upon my skin anew, as I saw them telling 
like well-aimed “broadsides” upon the awed audience. 
In ten minutes I had given our explanation of them all ; 
and, dropping in a few of our strongest Scriptures at the 
close, sat down just as the hammer fell, not having wasted 
a second, omitted a passage which had been strongly 
proved against us, nor entangled myself in any of the 
cloudy defences which our friends had been casting up of 
dreamy dust. 

A Dr. Somebody rose on the other side, stated that the 
discussion had taken a new phase, that he felt hardly pre- 
pared then to go on with it, and wished to ask me a ques- 
tion or two, (in which I surprised him by giving the chapter 
and verse for the passages which he was fumbling after, as 
well as by the quickness of my replies,) and closed with a 
desire that I would speak a second time. This was all I 
wanted, and worth the whole two hours to me. The ground 
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was perfectly clear of rubbish; it was now time to build. 
I was never to have such opportunity again. Praying most 
earnestly for help, and giving the whole audience time to 
request me to close the discussion, I began with laying 
down the Divine Unity as the great revelation to mankind 
by Moses; and, closing with that chapter in the ‘* Revela- 
tion ” where Christ is standing before the throne, receiving 
the book from God upon the throne, and those passages in 
Paul where Jesus is seated at the right hand of the Father, 
Iimplored them not to take these greatest truths on trust, 
but to know for themselves, by prayer, study, and com- 
parison of Scripture with Scripture, in whom they believed 
and to whom they prayed. 

Then the assembly dispersed, as it was twilight; and 
the next day my face was turned towards Boston, where, 
shortly after, 1 received a well-signed petition for help in 
sustaining Unitarian services, and had the pleasure of con- 
tributing something myself for erecting a temple to Liberal 
Christianity, which our Secretary ought to go out and 
recover from its temporary misfortune. 

I do not recall this as anything of an achievement. 
Clerical readers will not think the task of breaking down 
pasteboard walls of any account. I only rehearse it as an 
invitation to-others to seek such occasions and make the 
most of them, and not confine themselves to the old mill- 
track, nor to the drowsy corners, where, like myself, they 
may have strangely enough dropped down. 
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A creat stride has been taken lately in the religious 
tendency of novels. When we compare those of the last 
half-century with those which now issue from the press, it 
seems almost as if one could trace each upward step. 

Miss Edgeworth stands between the old and new. Hers 
are not religious novels, but highly moral. One enjoys 
them, and learns good lessons from them; but there is 
nothing which excites or inspires to nobler aims. Her 
heroes and heroines are outwardly perfect, and, measured 
by the world’s standard, superior beings; but the read- 
er would not imitate them; he feels himself capable of far 
more, not perhaps than what they attain, but than what they 
appear to feel. We should never call them noble; not 
even the greatest among them. The dear old lady has, 
however, gray-headed champions, whose gratitude for many 
an hour of pleasure will prompt them to stand forth val- 
iantly in her defence, if we were so forgetful of the enjoy- 
ment she has afforded us as to find fault with her. But she 
is perfect in her sphere. 

Such books, however, as those which are now most pop- 
ular amongst us bear a different stamp. It proves a new 
era in religious progress that such can be written, and, still 
better, that there is such a demand for them. We find 
them in houses where a few yearsago a book was almost an 
unheard-of luxury ; and they are enjoyed and appreciated, 
too, by those whom one would hardly suspect of such a 
taste. How great an influence they must exert - ! 

Dickens, we think, is our oldest friend in the department 
of authorship to which we refer. How deeply we enjoy 
the variety he gives us in every story, the warm heart he 
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shows us, and the innumerable friends and acquaintances 
he pictures to us, a little overdrawn oftentimes, but all the 
more easily recognized. 

Kingsley is by far the most suggestive writer in this same 
department. How much food for thought he gives us in 
those soliloquies in Hypatia! How the pictures he draws 
stand out in the brightest of colors! 

The “Heir of Redclyffe” is the book, more than all 
others, that finds the invisible gateway to the heart, and 
creeps closer to us than we care to acknowledge. It stands 
asatype of what novels should be, with its high moral 
tone, its closeness to nature, and its living pictures of life 
and character. The interest never flags throughout the 
whole, and the most superficial reader cannot escape its 
lessons ; for a thread of the highest religious principle runs 
through the whole fabric, and brightens every part as it 
meets the eye, — the true religion which is not forced upon 
the world, but lies hidden, perfecting the character till trial 
and affliction call for its services, and then it starts up, like 
a faithful soldier, ready armed, to fight in its master’s cause, 
or like a gentle, loving wife, faithful and watchful, and 
always ready to soothe and comfort, and to soften every 
blow. 

This is the kind of religion wanted for every book which 
finds its way to so many homes as a popular novel. Some- 
thing that is practical, something that can be taken directly 
from the story, to be laid up among the treasures of the 
heart for a time of need. Not an indefinite, vague idea 
that good women always come to their reward (i. e. a hus- 
band), and that undeserving ones either find bad husbands 
or none at all,—the greatest punishment that can be in- 
flicted. It is not always so in real life. We know many a 
dear old maid who here on earth lives a great deal more in 
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the kingdom of heaven than hundreds of married women; 
and sometimes evil deeds never find their punishment in 
this world, except the punishment of an uneasy conscience, 
while great sacrifices are often never known, and only bear 
fruit upon the character. Give'us a book where even good 
people have trials and struggles and sufferings, and are 
not finally richly rewarded, but where those trials develop 
and mature the soul, and thus bring their own compensation 
with them. This seems to be the way God works in the 
world, and shows his great love for his children. 

Such a book is “‘ Experience of Life.”” We care less 
for the story than for the instruction we gather from Aunt 
Sarah. This is one of those rare books where neither of 
the two principal characters was married or was beauti- 
ful ; yet we find them just as interesting as any young rose- 
bud of a heroine. It isa book that will have its marked 
passages, to be read a page or two at random, and never 
closed without an addition to the heart’s riches. 

Miss Sewall goes a step deeper than most writers in her 
moral teachings. Her heroines not only plan and do good, 
but learn to give up those plans cheerfully, and see them 
executed by others when circumstances demand the sacri- 
fice. That is a lesson hardly learned, even in every-day 
life ; for only deeds come before the world, but the sacrifice 
of intentions, and the struggle it costs, the world does not 
see, and sometimes not one’s dearest friends. Such teach- 
ings, therefore, are welcome strangers, —no, dear old 
friends, whom we are very glad to meet out of their accus- 
tomed retirement. 

It has been said that Miss Yonge was evidently an ad- 
mirer of Miss Sewall. Perhaps so. But we do not find 
the proof, and indeed, much as we admire all of Miss Sew- 
all’s writings, we are rather jealous of the imputation ; for, 
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if she drew her inspiration from her, the pupil has, in many 
respects, far surpassed the teacher. The moral and relig- 
ious tone in both are of the same high stamp; but in the 
paihting of characters, while those of the one are dim and 
undefined, most of the other live and breathe. 

Among so many books as there are now, one hardly 
knows what to choose. It is worse to read too many than 
too few, and where every day a new one tempts, it is 
almost as difficult to resist the numbers as to find time 
for all. 

The public voice — not through the press, but by word of 
mouth— is an excellent adviser. What is recommended 
continually we may be pretty sure to find, in some meas- 
ure, worth reading. Among the thousands who read 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” because so many praised it, was 
there one who did not add his voice to the multitude, and 
say to the next benighted friend he met, “* Read it” ? 

We have spoken, of course, of the better class of novels. 
They have enemies, as every positive for good must have 
its negative for evil; but we know little about them, except 
the general color of their covers as they lie in the shop-win- 
dow. We will not do human nature the injustice to suppose, 
that, while books of the better class are so easily obtained, 
the majority prefer the mental food which inflames their 
worst passions, and leaves them disgusted with the duties 
which every one must meet in life. Every good book that 
can interest one reader does something, however little it 
may be, to crush one of the opposite class. It enlarges, 
though imperceptibly, the love of the good and the beauti- 
ful, and leaves less room in the heart for a corrupt taste. 
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For fifty years this has been an object of dread to thou- 
sands in New England. Pious parents have looked upon it 
as the greatest moral peril which their children would en- 
counter. Sunday after Sunday from innumerable churches, 
and night after night from countless family altars, has gone 
up the prayer that this evil might be abated. In how many 
religious circles have its principles, tendencies, and pros- 
pects been anxiously discussed, and counsel been given and 
taken as to the best method in which this distemper is to be 
treated, and the most hopeful remedies to be used! What 
sums of money have been contributed to support champions 
of the truth, to establish lectures and meetings where error 
might be resisted, to erect churches as dikes to stay the 
incoming flood! How many newspapers and reviews have 
set themselves with all due formality to cast the horoscope 
of this dire phenomenon, at one time announcing with pro- 
found lamentation its growing ascendency, at another joy- 
fully predicting its sure decline! 

Out of New England the case is worse still ; though, to 
tell the truth, we have always suspected that the horror of 
Unitarianism, elsewhere expressed, was somewhat exagger- 
ated and feigned, as a foil to New-England boasting. If 
in the South or the West a son of the Puritans says a word 
in favor of his native land, the fact of this awful defection is 
sure to be adduced. What a noble system of public in- 
struction! “ Yes, but see the godless infidelity it has led 
to.” Mark her enterprise and industry! ‘And that is all ; 
mere morals, the form of godliness without the power 
thereof.” See her beautiful villages, with spires pointing 
to heaven. “And half of her churches denying the Lord 
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that bought them.” She furnishes nearly all the writers 
and books of the country. ‘* And what streams of poison- 
ous heresy are filtered through these channels.” What 
sums of money she gives every year for philanthropic pur- 
poses! ‘* Though they were ten times as large, they would 
be no equivalent for her dreadful, God-defying Unitarian- 
ism.” 

What is this Unitarianism which is so much abhorred at 
home and abroad? Mauch, doubtless, goes under that name 
with which we have no sympathy whatever. It is no strange 
thing for a name to be assumed as a coyer for opinions 
which would meet with little favor under their own proper 
title. So it was in the beginning. The sceptical, the radi- 
cal, the revolutionary, flocked to hear the first Christian 
teacher. ‘* The kingdom of heaven suffered violence, and 
the violent took it by force.”” ‘Time soon proved who em- 
braced it because it was the wisdom of God and the power 
of God to salvation, and who pressed into it asa ‘cover for 
their own wild opinions and selfish ends, 

Time is doing the same thing with us. A winnowing 
process has been going on for nearly two generations. The 
result will by and by be seen by all, if it be not now most 
obvious. The world around will understand who they are 
who hold Unitarian Christianity as a supernatural revelation 
from the Father of lights, and who as a product of their 
own philosophy ; who they are who accept Jesus Christ as 
a divine messenger from heaven, and who as simply a wise 
and good man; who they are who believe the Bible to. be 
the inspired word of God, and who regard it as only a mere 
human production ; who they are who look to the cross of 
Christ as one of God’s chosen means for man’s redemption, 
and who see there only a martyr’s constancy and trust; 
who they are who maintain the necessity of conversion to a 
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spiritual life, and who believe that the good morals of a fair 
and upright walk are sufficient. 

When these points have come to be clearly understood, 
what will Unitarianism be seen to be? It will be seen to 
be the faith of the Universal Church, the doctrines of the 
Apostles’ Creed, the religion held by Christians of all names 
who are aside from sectarian influences, the substance ac- 
cepted by all sects without the additions made thereto by 
each. Perhaps we can give no better definition of Unita- 
rian Christianity than to say, that it is the Christianity com- 
mon to believers of every name, when divested of the pecu- 
liarities of all parties and sects. 

If it seem incredible that so simple and divine a system 
as this should be the terrible bugbear against which thou- 
sands have labored, exhorted, and prayed, let it be remem- 
bered that these persons have been frightened by their own 
misconceptions. To some image dressed up by their fan- 
cies and fears, to which they impute certain gross errors of 
belief, and a doubting, denying, rationalizing, and self-right- 
eous spirit, they apply the name “ Unitarian,” and then they 
call upon God to destroy it and upon man to hate it. We 
do not join in such prayers, first, because we do not like to 
encourage men to hate anything, and secondly, because we 
do not feel like invoking so freely the name of God against 
the conjurations of one’s own brain. As to their image of 
Unitarianism, we should not probably like it any better than 
they do. As we have said, much goes under this cognomen 
which we utterly reject. But the name does not bring up 
to our minds any thoughts of these outside misconceptions. 
With us the name stands for all the central truths and the 
common substance of the religion of Jesus Christ. It em- 
braces all that is sound and vital in any church, and in any 
party, and in any believer, in Christendom. It brings us to 
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that common fountain of truth at which Fénelon and Cheve- 
rus, Doddridge and Watts, Penn, Wesley, Channing, all 
drank of the waters of life and were satisfied. 

This view of Unitarianism as the faith of the Universal 
Church, when separated from the peculiarities of sects, in- 
volves two facts as two distinct stages through which it 
must pass. 

First, the fact of universal antagonism. Every denomi- 
nation will be against Unitarianism, because Unitarianism 
is against the peculiarities of all denominations. And it is 
to its peculiarities that each sect will at first be most strongly 
attached, its lifeblood will most circulate in that part of its 
system, its nerves will there be most sensitive, till a longer 
and deeper experience has driven it back to the grandeur 
and greatness of those central truths which are the com- 
mon inheritance of believers. This stage will come by and 
by. And then we shall have, 

Secondly, the fact of universal fraternization. For it can- 
not be doubted that Unitarianism presents more points of 
sympathy to all denominations than any other one denomi- 
nation whatever. Just as fast as the idiosyncrasies and as- 
perities of all denominations are worn away, just so fast 
will they come to that tone of mind and cast of spirit which 
we denote by the word Unitarian. And though doubtless 
we have many misconceptions to correct, and errors to lay 
aside, and sins to repent of, yet we believe that Unitarian- 
ism, Christian, Evangelical Unitarianism, is the high and 
broad table-land on which all Christians will stand when 
they come to have ‘ one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in us all.” 
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March 12, 1855. All the members of the Board were 
present, with the exception of Rey. Mr. Lincoln. 

The subject which occupied the chief attention of the 
Committee at this meeting was the establishment of a mis- 
sion in Kanzas. The vast importance of sending out an 
earnest and active man to that new Territory had, months 
ago, presented itself in a strong light, and a correspondence 
had been opened, through the Secretary, with several persons 
with reference to undertaking this work. The Secretary 
stated that he had obtained information which led him to 
suppose that Rev. Mr. Nute of Chicopee would accept an 
appointment as our missionary in that field. There was 
much feeling on this subject in the towns on the Connecti- 
cut River, and several of Mr. Nute’s parishioners were soon 
to remove to Kanzas. They were solicitous that he should 
accompany them. Mr. Nute was well known to every 
member of the Board. It was felt that no arrangement 
could be more satisfactory and full of hope. The subject 
was finally referred to the Committee on Missions, with full 
power, and with a recommendation to engage Rev. Mr. 
-Nute as a missionary. ' 

The Secretary stated that a beautiful crystallotype por- 
trait of the late William Ellery Channing, D.D. had been 
presented to the Association by the artist, Mr. J. A. Whipple 
of Boston. A vote was passed directing the Secretary to 
return the thanks of the Association to Mr. Whipple for this 
highly acceptable gift, and to have it framed and placed in 
our rooms. 

Copies of ‘The Altar at Home,” just published, were 
placed upon the table, and it was voted that the price of 
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the book be sixty cents at retail, with a deduction of twenty- 
five per cent at wholesale. 


April 9, 1855. At the meeting of the Committee this 
day all the members were present except Rev. Mr. Alger. 

Numerous letters were read by the Secretary, giving an 
account of the condition and prospects of our cause in 
various parts of the country. The Societies in Peoria and 
Alton, Illinois, made strong appeals for aid. In the former 
place a society has lately been gathered, to which Mr. 
McFarland ministers. It has been commenced under most 
promising auspices, in a town already numbering fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, and still rapidly increasing. It was 
voted to appropriate one hundred dollars towards sustaining 
preaching in that place. The Society in Alton is making 
every exertion to complete its church. Under the lead of 
its active and devoted pastor, it sees a future full of promise, 
if it can safely pass the trials which press most heavily just 
at this time. The sum of two hundred dollars was appro- 
priated for its assistance. 

The Committee on Missions reported to the Board that 
they had made a contract with Rey. Mr. Nute to go to 
Kanzas as a missionary. The terms and conditions were 
stated, and were approved by the Board. The Secretary 
reported that he had attended the installation of Mr. Nute 
as a missionary, on the evening of the 8d instant, in the 
Unitarian church in Chicopee. It was an occasion of deep 
interest, and Mr. Nute would soon leave Boston for the 
scene of his labors. The instructions to be given to him to 
guide his course in his new and laborious service were 
fully considered. 


April 28, 1855. At the meeting held this day all the 
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members of the Committee were present, except Messrs. 
Alger and Briggs. 

Some manuscripts offered for publication were referred 
to the Publishing Committee. A plan was presented for 
establishing “ District Agents” of the Association, with a 
view of remedying the great irregularity in the contri- 
butions in behalf of our cause, and for the purpose of 
‘securing an annual presentation of our objects to every 
Society in the denomination. The plan led to a long con- 
sideration of the subject to which it referred. On recurring 
to the records of past years, it appeared that only one third 
of the parishes in our denomination contribute to sustain 
the Association. It was believed that this resulted less 
from any unfriendliness to the objects we have in view, 
than from a lack of method and system. It appeared, 
therefore, to be of great importance to adopt some plan 
which would remedy this defect. Various suggestions 
were offered, but the plan of District Agents commended 
itself so much, that the Secretary was requested to mature 
it still further, and present it at the next meeting of the 
Committee. 

The Secretary was also requested to be ready to offer at 
that meeting his Annual Report. 


May 14,1855. All the members were present except 
Rev. Mr. Alger. 

In relation to the subject of establishing District Agents, 
the following resolutions were reported, and, after discussion 
and amendments, were unanimously adopted. 

“1, Resolved, That to provide for the presentation of 
the claims of the American Unitarian Association annually 
to every Society in our denomination, and for the collection 
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of annual contributions in aid of its objects, the Unitarian 
Societies in this country be divided into Districts. 

“©2. Resolved, That those Districts for the present be as 
follows : — 

District No. 1. Includes all the Unitarian Societies in 
Boston. 

District No. 2. Includes the Societies in Cambridge,, 
Cambridgeport, East Cambridge, West Cambridge, Brighton, 
Brookline, Charlestown, Medford, Somerville. 

District No. 3. Includes the Societies in Concord, Car- 
lisle, Lowell, Billerica, Westford, Chelmsford, Tyngs- 
borough, Lincoln, Lexington, Bedford, Woburn, Andover, 
Lawrence. 

District No. 4. Includes the Societies in Watertown, 
Waltham, Weston, Wayland, Sudbury, Natick, Needham, 
Sherborn, Newton, Stow, Marlborough, Framingham. 

District No.5. Includes the Societies in Roxbury, West 
Roxbury, Dorchester, Milton, Quincy, Hingham, Cohasset, 
Scituate, South Scituate. 

District No. 6. Includes the Societies in Dedham, Can- 
ton, Medfield, Walpole, Easton, Mansfield, Dover, Mendon, 
Uxbridge, Upton. 

District No.7. Includes the Societies in Taunton, Nor- 
ton, Bridgewater, East Bridgewater, West Bridgewater, 
Fall River, Providence, Newport, New Bedford, Fairhaven, 
Nantucket. 

District No. 8. Includes the Societies in Plymouth, 
Kingston, Duxbury, Pembroke, Brewster, Sandwich, Barn- 
stable. 

District No.9. Includes the Societies in Worcester, 
Northborough, Westborough, Grafton, Sterling, Lancaster, 
Clinton, Leominster, Fitchburg, Leicester. 

District No. 10. Includes the Societies in Groton, Pep- 
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perell, Shirley, Ashby, Harvard, Lunenburg, Townsend, 
Littleton. 

District No. 11. Includes the Societies in Salem, Mar- 
blehead, Beverly, Lynn, Danvers, Gloucester, Newbury- 
port, Chelsea. 

District No. 12. Includes the Societies in Templeton, 
Petersham, Barre, Hubbardston, Greenfield, Deerfield, Fitz- 
william, Montague, Athol, Brattleborough, Windsor, North- 
field, New Salem. 

District No. 13. Includes the Societies in Springfield, 
Northampton, Chicopee, Brookfield, Ware, Holyoke, Hart- 
ford, Bridgeport. 

District No. 14. Includes the Societies in Concord, 
N. H., Peterborough, Dublin, Charlestown, Walpole, Keene, 
Manchester, Nashua, Wilton. 

District No. 15. Includes the Societies in Portland, 
Portsmouth, Dover, Exeter, Bath, Brunswick, Hallowell, 
Augusta, Saco, Kennebunk, Standish. 

District No. 16. Includes the Societies in Bangor, Bel- 
fast, Thomaston, Perry, Eastport, Calais. : 

District No. 17. Includes the Societies in New York 
city, Staten Island, Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Jersey City. 

District No. 18. Includes the Societies in Albany, Troy, 
Trenton, Vernon, Union Springs, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo. 

District No. 19. Includes the Societies in Chicago, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Meadville, Austin- 
burg, Rockford, Geneva, Marietta, Wheeling. é 

District No. 20. Includes the Societies in St. Louis, 
Louisville, Alton, Quincy, Peoria, Dixon. : 

3. Resolved, That there be annually appointed by the 
Executive Committee an Agent for each of the above Dis- 
tricts, —a clergyman who shall be expected to preach 
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once every year to all Societies in his District on the plans 
and wants of the Association, if his services for this pur- 
pose may be accepted, and if, in his judgment, it may be 
expedient to bestow them; it being understood that he will 
do this in the course of his usual exchanges, and that he 
will take up a collection in aid of the Association ; and the 
General Secretary of the Association shall act as Agent in 
one or more of these Districts, as may be determined by 
the Committee. 

“4. Resolved, That it will be expected of the District 
Agents that they will make a written report to the Secre- 
tary by the first of May in each year: and for the purpose 
of keeping them informed of the measures and needs of 
the Association, as well as for the sake of mutual confer- 
ence and encouragement, there shall be two meetings every 
year of the District Agents with the Executive Committee, 
at such time and place as the latter may appoint. 

“5. Resolved, That as there are other Unitarian So- 
cieties in this country beside those embraced in the fore- 
going Districts, but which, from their position, cannot 
conveniently be arranged in any District,—such as the 
‘Societies in Burlington, Vt., Lancaster, N. H., Montreal, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Charleston, Savannah, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco, — we hereby invite them 
to co-operate fraternally with us in an annual contribution 
in behalf of the Association.” , 5 

After the adoption of the above Resolutions, it was voted 
that the appointment of District Agents be made by the 
new Executive Committee at its first meeting after the 
approaching Anniversary. 

Copies of the Select Volume from the writings of Dr. 
Channing were laid upon the table, and it was voted that 


the price be sixty cents retail, with twenty-five per cent off 
at wholesale. 
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The Secretary then read his Annual Report, which, after 
some amendments, was adopted as the Annual Report of 
the Executive Committee, to be presented at the Annual 
Meeting. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


From Rey. James Tanner we have had several letters. 
The first he wrote after his leaving Boston was from New 
York city, in which he says : — 


“<I met here a large delegation of Chippewa chiefs and war- 
chiefs, on their way home from Washington to the head-waters of 
the Mississippi. O what a meeting that was! They have made 
the desired treaty with the United States government, and my 
countrymen are saved! _ Stand by me, and we shall yet have that 
whole nation. The Indian Agent highly approves of my plans, 
and hopes that your Association will go on in the course begun.’” 


A few days later he writes : — 


“There is much talk on my account. Some say, We separate 
from Mr. Tanner on account of his Unitarianism. Others say, 
No, we will stand by him. Two reverend gentlemen asked me 
to-day if I had changed my views. I said, No. They said the 
Unitarian paper described me as differing from the Baptists. I. 
replied, Brothers, you know I always differed from you. I differed 
at the time you ordained me. Where I stood then I stand 
now. I believe in the existence of one God, not in two or three. 
I believe in the Son of God, but do not believe that the Son of 
God is God himself. I leave here to-morrow for home. Pray for 
me. lama poor creature knocked about here and there. Re- 
member me to my many friends with you.”’ ‘ 


Some time later we had another letter from Cincinnati,.in 
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which he speaks in grateful terms of the kindnesses he had 
experienced there, and in all places through which he had 
passed. Word has also reached us of his arrival in St. 
Louis and St. Paul, in both of which places he awakened 
much interest. We hope to be able in our next Journal to 
present full accounts of his labors in his mission. 

Just as we go to press we receive a brief letter from 
Rev. Mr. Nute, which, though it gives but little information, 
reveals the spirit with which he improves every opportunity 
of influence. We accordingly print it entire. 


“* Lawrence, Kanzas, 


Monday Morning, May 28, 1855. 
‘¢ Rey. Dr. Mites : — 


‘¢ My dear Friend, — The mail which leaves this place but once 
a week is just closing, and I have time to write only a few lines. 

‘¢ T reached here a week ago last evening, by the first trip made 
by a steamboat up the Kanzas. I stopped only to the next morn- 
ing, when I went on to reconnoitre as far as Fort Riley, to decide 
upon the best place for me to locate. The boat got aground sey- 
eral times, so that we were five days getting up to within six miles 
of Topeka, which is but twenty-five miles west from here by the 
California road. I was detained on the boat by the sickness of a 
passenger who had committed himself into my care to stand by 
him to the last, attend to his burial, take charge of his effects, and 
communicate the intelligence of his death to his family if he should 
be taken away. He died on Friday morn, in cheerful trust, a ra- 
tional Christian of the Unitarian stamp, though reared a Methodist. 
One of his last and most earnest charges to me was for his chil- 
dren, that they should be educated free from all sectarian bias, to 
draw their religion directly as possible from the very words of Je- 
sus. His heart overflowed with gratitude for the new light which 
had broken upon his mind. This was indeed a true-hearted Chris- 
tian man. His disease was the cholera, and very distressing until 
within a few hours of his death. I stood over him most of the 
time for twenty hours, and feel thankful that strength was granted 
me so todo. This was the fourth case of cholera on our boats, 
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two of which have terminated in death. The others are now re- 
covering, — one of them stopping now in the next cabin to that 
where I abide for a day or two. 

“‘ Many opportunities offered themselves to me on the way to 
exercise the offices of my mission, so favorable, that I believe one 
of the most fruitful fields for permanent usefulness would be that 
of travel on the great rivers of the West. 

**] preached on three boats, and made the acquaintance of 
many whom I have met and am daily expecting to meet in the 
Territory. In Griggsville, Ill., I preached twice to congregations 
of a hundred persons, the second time by request, to state the 
Unitarian belief,— a rare opportunity, as notice was given in all the 
three churches in town that I was to speak in the evening, and that I 
was a missionary of the American Unitarian Association. 

“Quite a number came forward at the close, and expressed their 
interest and assent. Some of these reminded me of my services 
in that place five years ago. It will not be long before there may 
be a prosperous society of our fellowship in Griggsville. 

*‘ Last evening I preached under circumstances novel and pecu- 
liarly impressive. All the rooms suitable for public service were 
occupied, which was but one. In the morning IT attended, but not 
to my edification ; heard an old-fashioned, gloomy funeral sermon, 
calculated to depress the minds of the people, and therefore most 
inappropriate to the condition and state of feeling in which most of 
them are placed. The teacher’s topic was the probability of sick- 
ness and death, the certainty that many of us would be sick and 
die in the course of a few months; his conclusion was, that we 
should frequently think of our winding-sheets and coffins and the 
worms that would soon be eating us in the grave, and should flee 
from the wrath to come. I have found no one who liked it, and 
most condemn it in strong terms, among whom are ministers and 
church-members of several denominations. 

‘Several expressed to mea desire to hear a discourse that should 
present some of the cheerful aspects of our religion adapted to our 

condition. Imade an appointment to meet those so disposed on the 
top of a hill, a little more than half a mile from the village, at the 
hour of sunset. More than a hundred (about 150) responded to the 
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invitation, though the notices were given out after four o’clock. One 
of the most beautiful scenes that I have ever beheld was spread 
before me and fixed for ever in my mind. From the top of the 
eminence which I had chosen, an extensive view is presented of 
the town, the winding rivers, the Kanzas to the north and west, 
and the Wakarcusa to the south, and a panorama of indescribable 
beauty for more than twenty miles in every direction, and twice 
that. distance in several points; — thousands of acres of the most 
fertile, undulating prairie, dotted with the tents of the emigrants 
gleaming in the light of the setting sun, with hundreds of cattle 
grazing in groups here and there, — the long white wagons drawn 
by strings of mules and oxen, sometimes to the number of twenty, 
the prairie-ship of the Santa Fé and California emigrant, slowly 
crawling over the great sea of grass, unmarked except by the dark 
brown track on which they are moving ;— to the north and west, 
and beyond the Kanzas, boundless tracts of forest. But I must 
leave all this for what more particularly belongs to the occasion. 
Standing on the topmost height, I look down toward the village, (I 
should say the city,) from which are moving the people who are to 
compose my first congregation in Kanzas, men and women and a 
few children scattered all the way along the road, some just climb- 
ing the hill. I think of the hill-sides of Palestine, of the Great 
Teacher, and hear him say, as he did when waiting for the people 
who were coming out from Samaria, ‘ Lift up your eyes and look 
on the fields, for they are white already to the harvest.’ 

** Soon I am surrounded by a number about the size of that 
which tarried in Jerusalem for the outpouring of the Spirit by 
the command and promise of their ascended Lord. > 

‘*We sing a hymn about the Good Shepherd who leads his 
flock by the fair pastures and pleasant waters. I read the opening 
of the Sermon on the Mount and the 17th: of Acts, and take for 
~my text, The Unknown God, him I declare unto you, &c. 

‘‘ Here I must stop for the mail. The rest next week, or sooner 
if I have an opportunity by private hand. wa 

‘“* Yours as ever, 


ce KE. Nourter.”’ 
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Lingard’s History of England. A new Wdition, in thirteen vol- 
umes. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1855. 


Tue publishers have rendered an important service towards pro- 
moting a taste for historical investigation by giving to the public 
this excellent library edition of a valuable standard work. The 
merits of Lingard are so well known that they need not here be 
repeated. No one can have a correct knowledge of the course of 
English history who shuts his eye from the view taken by this 
learned, and generally impartial, Catholic historian; and although 
this is not the book to be read by those whose time confines them 
to one historian alone, the mental discipline arising from a com- 
patison of this writer with others will be one of the most valuable 
exercises to which the mind can be subjected. We remember 

sthat, more years ago than we care about numbering, we were 
advised by a wise instructor to take the three histories of Gold- 
smith, Hume, and Lingard, and read the paragraphs in each which 
relate to the same events or men, carefully observing the differ- 
ence in representation, and forming our own opinion as to the 
probable truth. It is undoubtedly the best possible-way of read- 
ing history. It breaks up that indolent habit of quietly accepting 
all statements as true into which we so easily slide as we follow 
the polished sentences of any one writer. A thorough comparison 
and independent judgment, carried on through one period of his- 
tory, will give an insight into the secret springs of character, and 
help form a habit of historical criticism which will be of the great- 
est importance in all one’s subsequent reading. The work which 
this eminent Boston house has published is printed on good 
paper, is neatly bound, each volume has an engraving, and the 
-whole is supplied with a copious index. We may add, that the 
publication has been superintended by an editor whose Jearning 
and taste have amply qualified him for this undertaking. 
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Westward Ho! The Voyages and Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh, 
Knight, in the Reign of her Most Glorious Majesty, Queen Eliz- 
abeth. Rendered into Modern English by Cuartes KinesLey, 
Author of Hypatia, Alton Locke, &c. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1855. 


Every work from the pen of the author of Alton Locke bears 
the unmistakable mark of genius. In this volume he reproduces 
the good old days of Queen Bess, with-notices of some of the re- 
markable men of her court, Raleigh and others, and of the great 
events of her reign, such as the destruction of the Spanish Armada. 
The story turns upon the love of maritime discovery and military 
adventure which so strongly distinguished that age. The tale we 
think is too long, and the chapters are of very unequal interest; 
but it sets forth in a faithful and spirited manner one phase of that 
reign of which we have another in Sir Walter Scott’s Kenil- 
worth; and it is high praise to say that a reader fresh in his admi- 
ration of the latter work will not lose a relish for the former. 


1. The Daily Life: or Precepts and Prescriptions for Christian Liv- 
ing. By Rev. Jonn Cummine, D.D. Boston: John P. 
Jewett & Co. 1855. 

2, Sabbath Morning Readings on the Old Testament. By Rev. Joun 
Cumminc, D.D. Book of Leviticus. Boston: John P. Jew- 
ett & Co. 1855. 

3. Sabbath Evening Readings on the New Testament. By the Rev. 
Joun Cummine, D.D. St. Luke. Boston: John P. Jewett 
& Co. 1855. 


Mosr of our readers know what a large library of books the in- 
dustrious minister of Crown Court, Covent Garden, London, has 
published. Though their theology is not at all to our liking, we 
are obliged to confess that for the most part they relate to practi- 
cal duties common to all Christians, that they are written in an 


easy, rapid style, and now and then present pleasing and forcible 
illustrations. 
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Essays. By Turopnitus Parsons. Third Edition. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1855. 


Tue subjects of these Essays are, Life, Providence, Correspond- 
ence, The Human Form, Religion, The New Jerusalem. They 
are written in the tranquil and dreamy style so common with the 
followers of Swedenborg, and partake largely of the cheerful spirit 
by which his disciples are distinguished. We were not a little 
surprised at some of his representations of Unitarianism. Accord- 
ing to Professor Parsons, the only thing Unitarians agree in is the 
rejection of a personal God, which doctrine was believed before it 
was revealed in the Trinity only by the faith that an incarnate 
God would appear on earth. 


The Philosophy of Sectarianism: or a Classified View of the 
Christian Sects in the United States, with Notices of their Prog- 
ress and Tendencies. By Rev. Anexanper Buatxig, Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Boston. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. 1855. 


Tue title of this book is deceptive. The work is a plea for 
Presbyterianism, which is represented as standing in the middle, 
safe, and apostolic ground between Prelacy on the one hand and 
Congregationalism on the other. From the author’s point of view 
he criticises all denominations but his own in respect to church 
government, worship, the administration of the sacrament, disci- 
pline, revivals, missions, domestic training, Sabbath schools, in- 
fluence on civil polity, &c., summing up the results in certain 
‘¢ deductions ”’ at the close, a few of which are these: “that 
' Presbyterianism is the Scriptural form of church government” ; 
‘tthat it is most conducive to the civil and religious happiness of 
man’; “that the government of the United States, if over- 
thrown, must be subverted by Prelacy or Congregationalism,” &e. 
The book is written with a good deal of spirit and wit, and though 
Unitarians are brought in for their full share of censure, we have 
read it with pleasure. The author deals his blows with a pretty 
lib2ral hand upon the faults, follies, rivalries, ambitions, and apish 
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imitations of all sects, and it is instructive to see these held up in 
caricature, though it be somewhat extravagant. 


The Daily Monitor; being a Portion of Scripture, an Anecdote, 
and a Verse of a Hymn for every Day in the Year. By Rev. 
Joun Aten. With an Introduction by Rev. E. N. Kirk. 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1855. 


Tus is a little pocket monitor to aid in holy living. Some of 
the anecdotes, we think, might have been chosen in better taste, and 
from one or two statements of doctrine we might dissent. But as 
a whole we deem this a useful collection, and do not doubt that a 
daily reference to it will help promote a life of holiness and true 
piety. 


The Mayflower, and Miscellaneous Writings. By Harriet 
Brrecuer Stowe. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1855. 


Tuts collection of Mrs. Stowe’s tales and essays, published 
many of them before she had achieved her great distinction as the 
writer of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, will prove that she had been an in- 
dustrious and remarkable authoress prior to the appearance of that 
famous book, which was no sudden blooming out without previous 
stages of growth and promise. From the fact that we have seen 
many beautiful stories from her pen which are not included in this 
volume, we have no doubt that another collection of the size of 
this might be made. They are all marked by her rare cheerful- 
ness, Vivacity, good sense, close observation, dramatic power of 
description, and her believing and devout spirit. Many readers 
will thank the publishers for this beautiful and interesting volume, 
which is adorned with a steel engraving of the writer, somewhat 
idealized, and yet so near to the original as to be recognized at 
once as a likeness. 
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A_Boy’s Adventures in the Wilds of Australia; or Herbert’s Note- 
Book. By Witu1am Howirt. With Illustrations. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields, 1855. 


Tus book dates from Melbourne, and purports to have been 
written amid the scenes it describes. Lovers of wild adventure 
in new and strange scenes will here find it to their heart’s content. 
Over all the hardships of a new settlement, the perils of an un- 
known land, the difficulties that taxed ingenuity, the encounter 
with original characters, the occurrence of unexpected events, the 
view of the wild scenery and interesting natural history of Aus- 
tralia, William Howitt has spread the charm of his clear, easy, 
and attractive style, and to thousands of young readers this book 
will prove a great favorite. 


Tronthorpe: the Pioneer Preacher. By Pavu Creyron. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1855. 


Awotuer description of life in the wilds, amid the adventures 
of first settlers. But the scene of this book is nearer home. Itde- 
scribes the struggles, privations, disappointments, and successes of 
a family journeying westward forty years ago, when the Genesee 
Valley was an untrodden wilderness, and Western New York 
was the land of promise. ‘The commanding influence of a frontier 
preacher, named Ironthorpe, is Set forth in astriking light, in which 
we see how great was his influence, and the influence of the relig- 
ious sentiment, upon the moral condition and temporal prosperity 
of the colony. We commend the work as highly interesting and 
instructive. 


Woman in the Nineteenth Century ; and Kindred Papers. By Mar- 
carer Fuiter Ossour. Edited by her Brother, ArTHUR B. 
Fupuer. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1855. 


A cracerut and affectionate tribute to the memory of a be- 
loved sister has Mr. Fuller here rendered, in superintending the 
republication of her most remarkable production, and in the warm 
testimony he bears to the heartiness and Christian power of ber 
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life as it unfolded itself at home. We do not agree with some of 
her views. A great subject when first discussed is never seen in 
its proper light and just proportions. To Margaret Fuller will al- 
ways belong the honor of being among the first to commence @ 
needed reform in the general estimation of the position and rights 
of woman, and of treating this subject with unmistakable evi- 
dences of learning and genius. To her treatise on the subject, 
which has given a title to the book, Mr. Fuller has very properly 
added some of his sister’s best articles in the New York Tribune, 
with extracts from her letters to kindred and friends. These, with 
an engraved likeness of the writer, constitute an interesting memo- 
rial of this gifted woman. 


Christianity, its Essence and Evidence; or an Analysis of the New 
Testament into Historical Facts, Doctrines, Opinions, and Phra- 
seology. By Grorce W. Burnap, D.D. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. 1855. pp. 410. 


A series of twenty-five sermons presents a classification of the 
contents of the New Testament. Nine discourses are devoted to 
a statement and proof of the Facts of the New Testament, such as 
the reality of persons, times, and places therein mentioned, the 
resurrection, claims, and sinlessness of Christ, the personal con- 
sciousness which was the basis of his action, and the perfect mo- 
rality which was the substance of his instruction. Six discourses 
relate to the Doctrines of the New Testament, among which are 
stated the personality and paternity of God, efficacy of prayer, for- 
giveness of sins, immortality, and retribution. Five discourses 
treat of the Opinions of the New Testament, by which are meant. 
‘*the impressions and habits of thought which were current at the 
time of Christ upon subjects collateral to religion, which he did 
not deem it expedient to criticise.’’ These opinions are the inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament, a personal Devil, and the return of 
Christ to the earth. The remaining six discourses relate to the 
Phraseology of the New Testament, so much of which was the 
conventional diction of that age, not invented or introduced by 
Christ, but adopted by him with the intention of filling it out with 
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a higher and nobler signification. Of this the phrases, kingdom of 
God, Christ a king, Jesus the Son of God, priesthood of Christ, 
the sacrificial language of the Epistles, and regeneration, claim a 
discourse for each. 

From this statement of the purpose and contents of this volume 
the reader will see how happily chosen is its title, and how ad- 
mirably arranged are its topics. The author exhibits in this work 
the power of logical argument, the clearness of style, the wide 
range of reading, and the marks of original investigation and ob- 
servation, which in many preceding books have made a wide cir- 
cle of readers his debtors. We think we should have preferred 
the recasting of this matter in some other form than that of ser- 
mons, and the addition of several topics the omission of which 
leaves chasms in the discussion. It must be confessed, however, 
that the former objection is greatly relieved by the singular direct- 
ness with which the writer approaches his subjects, and by ab- 
stinence from the usual homiletic exhortation. Of course such a 
wide range of discourses must include those of varied importance. 
That on Prayer seems to us to present only the least significant 
aspect of that subject. The sermon on the Consciousness of Christ 
is striking and profound. It develops an argument for the truth 
of Christianity with a clearness and power which present it with 
all the freshness of an original view. Our whole reading public 
have been laid under fresh obligation to this industrious and 


scholarly pen. 


A Translation of the Gospels, with Notes. By Anprews Norton. 
Vol. I. The Text. Vol. Il. Notes. — Also one volume, in 
uniform style, on the Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of the 
Gospels, with Particular Reference to Strauss’s “Life of Jesus.” 
By Anprews Norton. Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 1855. 
pp. 443, 565, 309. 


We have at length the great work of Professor Norton, the 
fruit of his lifelong study, in these three splendid volumes, which 
would have satisfied the nice eye of their author, while they reflect 
the highest credit upon their publishers. Volume first is a new 
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translation of the Gospels. It uses to a great extent the phra- 
seology of the common version, but by an occasional change in the 
words or structure of the sentence, it clears up obscurities and 
correets misconceptions. ~The text is printed in paragraphs like 
other books, with marginal indications of verses ; and many will 
find fresh interest in these narratives of the Evangelists, as they 
read them in the clear, simple, and carefully chosen language of 
this translation. In family reading of the Scriptures, this volume, 
we hope, may come into general use, for it will be found to be 
singularly fitted to arrest attention and to awaken thought. 

Whole libraries of learning and long years of study are con- 
densed in the second volume, which will have more interest to 
clerical and critical readers. A perusal of it has carried our 
minds back to the time when we enjoyed the instructions of Pro- 
fessor Norton in sacred criticism; and while we recognize the 
explanations of many passages which then sunk deep into our 
memory, as stated in his slow and silvery tones, we have also 
been struck with the fact that he has since modified some of his 
expositions, and given evidence of continued research and com- 
pleter mastery of his subject to the very last. This is not the 
place to enter into any criticism of his interpretation of particular 
passages, even if we were competent for that task. One merit 
will strike the eye of every observer. There is no exhibition of 
learning and profusion of commentary on unimportant texts. The 
strength of the book is given to the development of certain correct 
principles of interpretation, and to the unfolding of the true sense 
of leading words and phrases ; and we believe it is the opinion of 
those who are competent to pronounce a wise decision, that few 
Biblical scholars have shown more power in this department of 
labor than Mr. Norton. 'To his many pupils, scattered throughout 
the land, and to thousands of other earnest seekers after truth, 
this book will be a priceless treasure. 

The third volume contains matter which is more new and fresh 
to us, and we have read it with the deepest interest. It is the 
complement of that honored monument of his scholarship, —The 
Genuineness of the Gospels, — the former developing the internal, 
as the latter the historical or external evidences of Christianity. 
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The chapter ** On what Essentially Constitutes the Value of Chris- 
tianity and of the Gospels ’’ shows how clearly the early class of 
Unitarians saw the truth that Christ is a manifestation of the . 
Father, and how high-toned and evangelical were their statements 
on this point. The argument drawn from the consistency of the 
narrative in the Gospels with facts which must have existed, 
though unrecorded and unexplained, is stated so clearly and con- 
vincingly, that it seems like a fresh confirmation of the truth. 

But we are enticed into remarks beyond our proper length. It 
is with a feeling of greater personal wealth, and of sincere thank- 
fulness to Him who has raised up this teacher, that we place 
these volumes on our shelves. Their appearance during the 
Anniversary Week gave increased interest to that pleasant season. 
We only regret that some one of our Biblical scholars had not 
been called upon to express our common pleasure and gratitude. 
To our lay readers who may desire to make a valuable addition to 
the library of their pastor, we may say, you can select nothing 
more useful or welcome than the six octavo volumes of Professor 
Norton, which will be sold at the Association’s Rooms at the 
reduced price of eight dollars and a half. 


The History of Massachusetts. By Joun Sretson Barry. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1855. Ilvol. 8vo. 


Mr. Barry has lately been known as one of the most diligent 
and painstaking students of our early annals. The fruit of many 
years of investigation is presented in this noble volume, whose 
eighteen chapters bring the story down to the beginning of the 
last century. To complete the annals of our Commonwealth 
according to the plan here begun will require at least three or 
four other volumes. Though Mr. Barry’s path has often been 
traversed by diligent observers before him, yet he gleans many 
curious and interesting facts which were never before: historically 
stated. He has investigated points with a rare minuteness of 
research, and has presented a narrative distinguished for its clear 
and agreeable style. The book is a rich contribution to our his- 
torical literature, and we shall look with interest for the appear- 


ance of the subsequent volumes. 
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Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters. By the Right Honorable 
the Hart or Caruiste. Edited by C. C. Fruron, Greek Pro- 
fessor in Harvard University. Boston: Hickling, Swan, and 
Brown. 1855. 


In 1853 the Earl of Carlisle, formerly known as Lord Morpeth, 
and now Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, visited Dresden, Vienna,- 
Constantinople, Troy, Smyrna, Rhodes, Athens, Alexandria, 
Malta, Corinth, Venice, returning home by way of Milan and 
Switzerland. He kept a diary, in which are recorded the remarks 
of asensible, well-informed, hearty, and genial observer. Pro- 
fessor Felton, who, near the same time, passed over much of the 
same ground, furnishes a Preface and numerous instructive and 
entertaining notes. Altogether, it is the most interesting book we 
have taken up for many a month. The exact information it gives 
of many of the localities which are now the seat of the great 
European war makes its publication most timely ; while, inde- 
pendent of this temporary interest, its classical allusions and criti- 
cisms will give it a permanent value. The work contains twenty- 
five illustrations, taken from Smith’s History of Greece. No 
more agreeable and instructive pages can be found. 


A School of Life. By Anna Mary Howirr. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. 1855. 


Tus is another illustration of the good judgment and good 
taste which guide the selection of books published by this firm. 
We commend the interesting story, the many beautiful lessons, 
the sweet and devout spirit, of a book to which the eye will at 
once be attracted by its uncommonly neat and delicate appearance. 
It sketches the career of a young artist who early consecrated 
himself to the pursuit of the beautiful, and unfolds the varied 
lessons he received in the school of life. We are glad that the 
papers read in their original form by a brother in the wilds of 
Australia are now published, for the entertainment and instruction 
of a wide circle of readers. 


Co 
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Tricolored Sketches in Paris, during the Years 1851, -2,-3. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1855. 


Tuese Sketches formed a series of letters toa New York paper, 
and present a pretty fair view of the course of events during the 
most memorable era in the modern history of the French capital. 
Mingled with anecdotes of public characters and events are fre- 
quent notices of details in Parisian life, the whole constituting a 
very readable and pleasing book. 


Louis Fourteenth, and the Writers of his Age. By Rev. J. F. 
Astié. Translated by Rev. E. N. Kirx. Boston: J. P. 
Jewett & Co. 1855. 


Mr. Astré delivered nine lectures in French to select audiences 
in New York, reviewing the age of Louis the Fourteenth, and the 
writers, such as Pascal, Corneille, Fénelon, La Fontaine, Boileau, 
Racine, Moliére, who made that age one of the most memorable 
in history. Such a résumé must necessarily be very general and 
superficial. Mr. Kirk’s Introduction shows an ability to treat this 
subject with more power than the lecturer. 


RECORD OF EVENTS AND GENERAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 


On Tuesday, April 3, Rev. Ephraim Nute was installed as a 
Missionary of the American Unitarian Association to Kanzas. 
The services were held in the Unitarian church in Chicopee, 
where Mr. Nute has for years ministered. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Mr. Huntington of Boston. 

Ox Wednesday, April 18, Rev. Thomas Weston was installed 
pastor of the Unitarian Church in New Salem, Mass. Sermon 
by Rev. Mr. Briggs of Salem. 
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On Wednesday, April 18, the Unitarian church in Eastport, 
Me., which had been remodelled, and made one of the most 
attractive churches in the State, was dedicated to the uses of 
public worship. Sermon by the pastor, Rev. Henry F. Edes. 


On Wednesday, April 18, the new and beautiful stone church 
erected. for the use of the Unitarian Society in Rockford, Ill., was 
solemnly consecrated to the worship of one God, the Father. 
Sermon by Rev. R. R. Shippen of Chicago. In the evening of 
the same day, Mr. John Murray, late of the Meadville Theological 
School, was ordained pastor of the Society worshipping in this 
church. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Conant of Geneva. 


On Thursday, April 19, Rev. Mr. Nute, Missionary of the 
‘American Unitarian Association, left Boston for Kanzas Territory, 
the scene of his future labors. 

On Sunday, April 29, Rev. O. B. Frothingham preached his 
farewell sermon to the North Church and Society in Salem, Mass., 
preparatory to his assuming the care of the new Society in Jersey 
City, N. J. 

On Saturday evening, May 19, the Unitarian church in Lee 
Street, Cambridgeport, was entirely destroyed by fire. Imme- 
diate measures have been taken to secure the erection of another 
house of worship in its place. 


Tue usual anniversary meetings were held in Boston during 
the last week in May. As far as we have been able to judge, 
they appear to have been marked by a spirit of harmony, love, a 
tender and deep interest in the cause of Christian truth and of 
man’s salvation. As full reports have been given in the papers, 
it seems needless to present here any details. We may only 
remark generally that the meetings of interest to us as Unitarians 
were well attended, and must be productive of good results. The 
Morning Prayer Meetings were crowded. There was no want of 
speaking, and for the most part the speaking was good. In the 
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hushed silence, and eager attention, and spiritual response to every 
devout utterance, it seemed apparent that there was a Presence 
there greater than man’s, — a Spirit that takes the things of God 
and shows them unto man.—The Collation was more largely 
attended than in former years; and though the speaking had not 
the interest of other days, the occasion was delightful for its 
Kindly greetings and cheerful and animating hopes. — The Anni- 
versary of the American Unitarian Association was well attended, 
though the absence of some on whose presence we had confidently 
counted was painfully marked. ‘oo much time, we fear, was 
taken up in reading extracts from the Report, and in premeditated 
speeches. Should we see another annual meeting, we hope that 
the reading may not occupy more than ten minutes, and that the 
speeches, limited to that amount of time, may be of a more spon- 
taneous kind. Our readers will find a report of the proceedings of 
the celebration on another page of this Journal, and the excellent 
addresses of Messrs. Brooks and Hill. —'Two valuable addresses 
were given to the Ministerial Conference, one by Rev. Dr. Pea- 
body of Boston, the other by Rev. Samuel J. May of Boston. — 
The Sunday-School Society held a meeting in the Bedford Street 
Church, at which an important paper was read by Rey. F. D. 
Huntington, on Order, Instruction, and Christianization in our 
Sunday schools. Rev. Stephen G. Bulfinch has been appointed 
Secretary of this Society, and he made a short, but interesting and 
highly practical address. Great hopes of increased usefulness 
and vigor are cherished from the services of a Secretary who has 
so many eminent qualifications for that office. — The sermon 
before the Convention of Congregational Ministers was delivered 
by Rev. Dr. Lothrop. ‘The text was the words, “ As in Adam all 
die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.” The object, subject, 
and power of the Gospel were treated in a style of much manliness 
and power, far exceeding even the high expectations of the 
preacher’s friends, and extorting the warm commendations of 
those who do not belong to his school of Christian thought. Rev. 
Dr. Sweetser of Worcester is the first preacher for next year; 
the second preacher, just elected, is Rev. President Stearns of 
Amherst College. — A most spirited meeting of the Children’s 
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Mission Society gave great delight to a large audience, and a fresh 
impulse to that favorite charity.— Mr. Clapp’s sermon at the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper was a tender and solemn utter- 
ance from a deep religious experience, and the service of com- 
memoration was conducted reverently and impressively by Dr. 
Farley, ef Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


On Sunday, April 8, the Secretary preached in the afternoon 
to the Rey. Mr. Holland’s Society in East Cambridge, setting forth 
the plans and needs of the Association. ‘The pastor had pre- 
viously commended the subject to his congregation, and the attend- 
ance was good for an afternoon service. A contribution was 
taken up. There has been an Auxiliary established here for some 
time. The late O. H. P. Green, Esq., whose recent death is 
much lamented, has hitherto had the care of it. 

On Sunday, April 22, he preached to the Unitarian Society in 
Mansfield, Rev. Daniel W. Stevens pastor. This is a small rural 
congregation, and but a shadow of the large parish known fifty 
and a hundred years ago in this ancient town, when one minister 
gathered nearly the entire population for public worship. Of late 
its fortunes have revived. The church has been repaired, and it 
may invite its share of the new population which hopes of business 
may bring to the place. ‘The Society was addressed in the after- 
noon upon the subject of the Association. Copies of ‘* The Altar 
at Home ”’ were afterwards sold there, and subscriptions received 
for the Quarterly Journal. 

On Sunday, April 29, he preached in Brookline, to the Society 
of which Rev. Frederic N. Knapp is pastor. The present inter- 
ests of the Association were presented in the forenoon’s discourse, 
and a contribution was taken up in aid of its objects. The occa- 
sion was made more interesting by the appearance of the pastor 
at church, who, after an absence of many months, confined to his 
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house through lameness, was now able, for the second time this 
spring, to attend the services of public worship, and to take part in 
them. ‘The Brookline Society remembered the annual day for its 
contribution, and we hope it will not hereafter Jet it pass by un- 
noticed. 

On Sunday, May 13, he preached to the Society in South Scitu- 
ate, Rev. Mr. Stetson the pastor. This is one of the few places 
left in Massachusetts where the centre of the town has but one 
place of public worship. Unity may sometimes promote indiffer- 
ence, and competition and rivalry may be needed to awaken life 
and interest. The Society here has not been in the habit of con- 
tributing to the Association. A sermon on the subject of the 
services we should render for the diffusion of Christian truth was 
followed by a few words from the pastor, commending the claims 
of the Association to his people. A contribution was taken up, 
which we hope will be repeated every year. 

On Sunday, May 20, he preached to Rev. Mr. Whitney’s Soci- 
ety in Brighton. This is the Sunday for the annual contribution 
in this parish for the Association ; and few Societies are more 
regular and systematic in their charities than this. A rainy day 
did not prevent a good attendance, and an encouraging attention 
was given to an exposition of the reasons which call for more 
earnest activity towards the promotion of our views of the Gospel. 
The amount of the contribution will be found stated in its proper 
place. It followed immediately after a subscription for an organ 
for the vestry. We are glad to notice the continued prosperity of 
this united and earnest parish. 

During the two years of the publication of the Quarterly Jour- 
nal, the Secretary has given in each number some statement of his 
engagements during the succeeding quarter. As the plan of Dis- 
trict Agents, as described in this number, both in the Annual 
Report and under the head of Meetings of the Executive Commit- 
tee, is now to be tried, there will be no further call for any mention 
of the Secretary’s engagements, which will accordingly be here- 
after omitted. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


In the months of March, April, and May there have been re- 
ceived the following sums : — 

March 1. From the Society in Groton, . . $40.00 
“© 2, * — subscriber to Quarterly J ournal, é sep A00 
“6. ‘© Second Unitarian Society in Portland, 40.00 
ss s¢ 6 sale of books in Union Springs, N. ¥y 54.34 


a ae ‘sin West Roxbury, , 1.56 
«9. ‘* subscriber to Quarterly Journal, . a0 
see 66 sale of books at office, s - x 1.00 


s¢ «6 = Jadies in Church Green, Boston, . Spock heal) 
“ 10. ‘ friends in Chicopee, Book Fund, ; 52.00 
‘¢ 13. ‘* West Church, Boston, for Mr. Tanner’s 


mission, aE i aE: 
«6 «© West Church Sunday ‘School, for do. 5 ead 
s¢ 6 6 sale of books at office, ; : .60 
pt RG ie oe - ‘¢ in Quincy, : ‘ . 50.00 
eS as ee Sie a ot Raa! oy oe A 25.00 
BSG. Sees ee bicies Bioahing ‘Grove, N. Y., . 30.00 
66. 166) © subscriber to Quarterly J ournal, ‘ 1.00 
** 16. ‘¢ Auxiliary Society in Taunton, = . 73.00 
‘¢ « « ‘subseribers to Quarterly J ournal, . 5.00 
ce 19. ce “e rad ce < 1.00 
sé 21. ‘ books sold at the West, . - 40.00 
66 <6) a= Ss subscriber to Quarterly J ournal, } & 200 
«6 22. ‘* sale of books at office, : 1.20 
«ce subscriber to Quarterly J: ournal, | ‘ =. 1.00 


“¢ 23. ‘€ Clement Willis, Esq., Life-Member, - 80.00 
‘© 24. ‘ subscribers to Quarterly Journal, . . 93700 
‘¢ 26. ‘* sale of books from office, . ’ .- 30.00 
‘¢ 28. ‘** subscriber to Quarterly Journal, . 4 00 
s¢ «¢ a friend, for Mr. Tanner’s mission, . 10.00 


gk “cdcdiinied sale of books, : : : : ~™*60 
“99, 66 6s . .80 
A oO sies em asia Peterborough, N. i, : 332.12 
sé eS sale of books at office, ‘< - 121.12 
ce oe “e “cc “ec my e 50.00 
Sg 60) 60" Subscriberto Quarterly J ournal, 5 1.00 
‘© 31. ‘* sale of books at office, 3 F é : Ape 
April 4 is are i : ; x 1.20 
race Miss Penhallows, of Lowell, . 4 - 5.50 
“6. =~ sale of books in Lawrence, : Ones 
«© subscribers to Quarterly Journal, . « 2,00 


et Auxiliary WV eyiand Pes : - 20.00 
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April 7. From Hon. John C. Gray, donation, 
John Dorr, Esq., donation, 

Mr. Cotton, donation, 

oo = of books by T. D. Howard, 
te 50, .* cc shy TE eS Mumford, 
a ‘fiend for Meadville student, 
sale of books at office, 

ee § RS «¢ at Mobile, . 

‘> 66 «© Auxiliary, Dover, N. H., . 

‘© 13. ** Quarterly Journal, . 

« 16. ‘* Auxiliary, East Cambridge, 


« «6 & Quarterly Journal, Rev. J. A. Kendall 


“17. “ Female Auxiliary, Marblehead, 
«© 90. “* Quarterly Journals in Boston, 
se 6¢ gale of books at office, 

a) ee A 

se 6 ©) Quarterly Journals, 

ee xt sala of books, 

fae 2c. soos +S 


“cc 94 “ce “ce ce ¥ 5 y 
i re *¢ by Rev. A. Harding, 
cE es Sot a bo” Ad OLICE, - 


ee “ce ce “ce ce “ec 


«© 99, <** Auxiliary, Brookline, Mass. “he 
Oe sale of books, Walpole, N. H., . 


May eee ‘< Brookfield, 
a ‘¢ Baltimore, 
5s 9. se “sé oe ee 
IS ee " §t, omat OMICe ha tt 
he te tee «© Thomaston, Me., 


« « Quarterly Journal, 


BES A ee sale of books, Brattleborough, Vt., 


ac tt 6 «¢ Lancaster, N. H., 
sce ee ‘6 “ a at office, - 

se “c te 6“ se 

«© 66 © Quarterly Journals, 

6g, 66 “© Miss G. Hallett, Life- Member, ‘ 
se ss donations, 

«  6¢ 6 gale of books at office, 


« 5, ‘ Auxiliary in New Brunswick, N. Hoe, 


Cae «© sale of books at office, - 

PY oe: 66 ‘© in Hartford, Ct., 
«« 4,  & East Boston, for Book Fund, 

bc 6 «¢ gale of books, Brewster, 7 
sc 8. cc 66 66 Waterville, Me. eats 
co 66 we es Geneva, Ill., 

« 9, ‘ Quarterly Journals, . 
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$ 25.00 


20.00 
5.00 
5.00 


. 20.00 


40.00 
49.66 

. 15.00 
39.00 
6.00 
45.00 
. 1.00 
25.00 

. 89.00 
77.55 
. 19.11 
5.00 

. 36.80 
2.50 

. 3.00 
30.00 
. 17.80 
31.55 

. 50.00 
6.00 
3.00 
5.00 

. 28.47 
1.75 
5.00 
1.00 
2.00 
3.00 

. 19.80 
4.55 

. 82.00 
30.00 
. 30.00 
29.27 
. 20.00 
AB 

. 8.00 
117.00 
. 30.47 
40 

. 25.00 
3.00 
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10. From Altars at Home in Cambridge Port, $ 33.75 


oe 


sale of books in Medfield, ‘ : 3.97 
Hon. Joseph Andrews, Life- arias . 30.00 
Sale of books, . s 37.43 
Quarterly Journals in Sandwich, : - 10.00 


sale of books, Deerfield, . 2 ; 31.27 

sé Meadville, . . . 16.65 
ion ee BAP 152% 5.00 
sale of books in Blooming Grove, N. Y., 20.00 
friends in S. Scituate, for Book Fund, 46.00 


sale of books in Shirley, ; A -. Oar 
a friend, for Book Fund, . ‘ ; 10.00 
$6 <4 b> . : : - 20.00 
Quarterly Journals, . ‘ ‘ ; 3.00 
sale of books at office, . ‘ - 41.98 
Auxiliary in Northfield, Mass. ase . 50.00 
sale of books in Burlington, Towa, . . 35.45 
ladies in Uxbridge, . t= 2500 
friends in Montreal, for Book Fund, 300.00 
sale of books in Montreal, - 40.00 
Dr. Hall’s Society, Providence, : 187.00 
Auxiliary in Mr. Pike’s Society, Dor- 
chester, . Pee 0) 
do. in Mr, Thayer’ s Society, Beverly, 50.00 
sale of books at office, - . 26.69 


Dr. Putnam’s Society, Roxbury, - 100.00 
Quarterly Journals, 5. — - . 13.00 


sale of books, . m ‘ 6.50 
Miss M. Newman, ‘ . 4.00 
Rev. Dr. Abbot, for Book Fund, : 20.00 
sale of books at ‘office, ‘ -~ 220 


Auxiliary, Hawes Place, S. Boston, - 100.00 
sale of books in Lunenburg, . . - 2.24 


Auxiliary in Brighton, . 3 - 116.00 

Es in Newport, R. I., : . 39.00 
sale of books in Stow, é : Rabe 8.0 
Auxiliary in Belfast, Me.,  . - 50.00 
friends in Worcester, for Book Fund, 708.00 
Worcester, for Tanner mission, . . 78.00 


Auxiliary in Concord, Mass., . - 116.25 
Dr. Newell’s Society, i in padisions . . 10.00 
a lady, donation, : i - 20.00 
a lady, for the Book Fund. . : - 20.00 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


[Under the editorial care of Rey. W. D. Hater, of Alton, Illinois, 
to whom all communications for its pages are to be addressed.] 


We regret that our pages cannot offer a greater variety 
of Western matter. In the next number we hope to resume 
the History of Western Unitarian Churches with a sketch 
of the Chicago Church, which has been promised by the 
present pastor. 


MISSIONARY EXPERIENCES IN THE WEST. 


Ne. Ss 


Scene.— A Counting-room in a Western Village. Cxuricus has 
ridden forty miles, at the imminent peril of his life, to preach to the people. 
He is introduced to B., a minister of another faith, and the following con- 
versation ensues. 


B. Do you preach here again, Sir? 

C. Not immediately. In the course of a few weeks I 
hope to visit your village again, to preach on two or three 
evenings. 

B. 1 am sorry to hear it; I cannot wish you success, 
for you rob the Gospel of its glory. 

C. I hope not. 

B. Yes, youdo. You deny the Godhead of the Son, and 
reject his vicarious atonement. 
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C. I suppose I do what you mean, if you used a cor- 
rect phraseology. I deny the Deity of the Son, and reject 
the human dogma of a vicarious atonement. 

B. Yes, Sir; and in doing that you take away all the 
beauty of the Gospel, and lead deluded souls into perdition. 
I shall feel it to be my duty to keep everybody from hear- 
ing you. I would not listen to the utterance of such senti- 
ments, or read a book ayowing them. 

C. Now, look here, stranger; I believe you tell the 
truth, and are just as ignorant as you profess to be. You 
call yourself a Democrat, and a Republican, and a Protes- 
tant, don’t you? And yet rou, an-ordinary man, venture 
to assert the most extravagant claim ever put forth by the 
Pope of Rome. You pretend to tell the people of this 
village what they may hear for themselves! Do you allow 
them to read the Bible without a license? Have not the 
men and women of this village as good powers of discrimi- 
nation as you are blessed with? Are you afraid that in 
two or three sermons I shall destroy all truth? It seems to 
me you cannot have much confidence in your own system, 
if it is so easily upset. 

B. Don’t you throw away the Bible, and count the blood 
of the Covenant an unholy thing ? 

C. God forbid! Ido neither. Allow me to ask, if you 
have ever read a Unitarian book or heard a Unitarian 
sermon ? 

B. No, Sir! I don’t depend upon human learning ; the 
Bible is my text-book, and I would be very unwilling to 
listen to disguised infidelity. You deny the Godhead of 
the Son, and worship you know not what, not doing homage 
to the Triune Deity. 

C. If you mean that for Scripture, stranger, I am sorry 
to be obliged to remind you that it is home-made Gospel. 
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I hope it is not the kind you usually dispense. Now, if 
you will find in the Scriptures, which I have here in my 
pocket, the words “ vicarious atonement,” ‘ Triune God,” 
‘“‘ Three-in-one,” ‘“* God-man,” and the like phrases which 
you have been using pretty freely during this conversation, 
I will agree to preach no more, recant my errors, and join 
your church. 

B. Well, anyhow, you have nothing but a human sacri- 
fice. 

C. Supposing that to be true, you are in the same predic- 
ament. ) 

B. No, Sir. I dare you to prove it. I have an Al- 
mighty Saviour; as Watts says, 

«Till God in human flesh I see, 
My thoughts no comfort find ; 


The holy, just, and sacred Three 
Are terrors to my mind.” 


C. Well, well, don’t get angry ; that is poetry, not Scrip- 
ture. Nor don’t exhort, because we are not holding a 
camp-meeting. Now as to your challenge, let me ask you 
one question. You say, do you not, that in the person of 


our Saviour 

B. Our Saviour ! 

C. Well, well, wy Saviour, then, — you say, in the lan- 
" guage of the Methodist Discipline, which I have here in the 
same pocket with the Bible, but beneath it, ‘* that the Son, 
who is the Word of the Father, the Very and Eternal God, 
took man’s nature in the womb of the blessed Virgin, so 
that two whole and perfect natures, that is to say, the God- 
head and the Manhood, were joined together in one person, 
never to be divided, whereof is one Christ, very God and 
very man, who truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and bur- 
ied, to reconcile his Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, not 
only for original guilt, but also for the actual sins of men.” 
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B. I believe all that. 

C. Now, then, I want to know whether both of the na- 
tures united in the person of Jesus died on the cross, or if 
it was only the Godhead, or whether it was the Manhood ? 
If the Godhead “truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and 
buried, to reconcile his Father to us,”’ that would seem to 
involve the monstrous idea that Deity died to appease his 
own anger, and left the universe without God while Jesus 
was in the tomb. If it was not the Godhead, but only the 
Manhood, that suffered, please tell me wherein that differs 
from a human sacrifice ? 

B. (somewhat hastily). 1 am sorry I have not time to 
discuss this matter now. 

C. So am I, very sorry ; for you commenced an unpro- 
voked attack upon a stranger, who desired only the privi- 
lege of free speech in your community, and I should like 
to canvass this matter now upon its own merits. I am no 
lover of controversy, and can respect good men of all 
shades of opinion; I know many good, pious men in your 
own denomination, men who are too full of “ pure religion 
and undefiled” to harbor bigotry and uncharitableness. — 
(Before you go I must give you a few words of counsel.) 
You are comparatively an old man, and will soon be 
where the scales of sectarian exclusiveness will fall from 
all eyes; and I trust, if loyal to my conceptions of truth 
and duty, I shall reach the same Presence: but depend 
upon it, the providence and mercy of God even now out- 
reach the limits of our poor partisan distinctions, and 
count our love and faith more precious than our spec- 
ulation. Contact and antagonism of thought there must 
needs be, because circumstances and minds are various; 
but there need not be bitterness and enmity. What is it 
that we are all striving for but the truth? and that is seldom 
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found amid heated animosities; but it comes into the soul 
when the affections are serene, and the spirit devout, and 
the trust and love reliant and strong. Let us live in peace, 
and if we cannot have an unity of theory, we may at least 
have an unity of the spirit.— (But, bless me! the man is 
gone!) Well, friends, live in love ; be strong, be indepen- 
dent, be as devout as you please, but think for yourselves ; 
— only be sure you do think, and do not embrace negative- 
ness as your faith, but ‘‘ search the Scriptures.” 


OUR DUTY. 


Tue following extract from a letter in the “ Christian Re- 
former,” dated at Geneva, contains truth which the readers 
of the Quarterly may profitably adopt and apply to the 
circumstances of the movement for a Book Fund under the 
control of the American Unitarian Association. 


‘My dear Sir, —I strongly feel, on the eve of my departure 
from the continent, that there is a great stir and agitation coming 
over the religious mind of Europe, which cannot but issue to the 
service of truth, if we are only, each of us in our respective 
positions, faithful to our convictions, simple-minded, and large- 
hearted. We want bravery and confidence; we want the encour- 
agement of sympathy and co-operation; we should multiply our 
relations as much as possible, abroad and at home, with all such 
societies as will receive us as brethren, and will work with us in 
the simple love of truth and the fervent spirit of humanity. I 
believe there are thousands who would hold out the hand of wel- 
come to us, if they only knew more of us than our obnoxious name. 
We are frozen to death by reserve and insulation. A grand war- 
fare is going on, under different names, between the religion of 
Love and the religion of Fear, — the religion that is in harmony 
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and the religion that is in war with the noblest inspirations of our 
common humanity. Ihave long made my choice and taken my 
part; and, with such feeble weapons as God has intrusted to me, 
I will fight on against Jesuitry and uncharitableness, till I am 
bidden to retire from the field. On the final issue of the contest I 
have no doubt, dark and discouraging as may seem for the moment 
its present aspects; but when the triumph comes, as in God’s 
own hour it must, it will be shameful to feel that we have lost 
all claim to participation in it, through our own inaction and pusil- 
lanimity. I could write much more, but must prepare for my 
early departure to-morrow morning. Yours faithfully, 
rod. dead 


PEORIA. 


We take the liberty to publish the following extracts 
from a friendly communication received from the Rev. 
J. R. McFarland. The letter was written some time ago, 
and the Society has since been rapidly growing. Peoria is 

“the geographical, educational, and literary centre of the 
enlightened and prosperous State of Illinois. We know of 
no point in all the West which at this moment presents 
more imperative and pressing demands upon the active 
liberality of our Eastern friends than does Peoria. Its 
beautiful location and palpable business advantages are 
rapidly attracting a very large population, and the spoken 
Word and money expended there during the next three 
years will be an investment that will by and by return a 
handsome interest into the common channels of our denomi- 
national welfare. The brethren at Pegria need a church 
edifice, and we most earnestly hope that the zeal they have 
manifested, and the well-known talents, self-sacrifice, and 
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devoutness of their pastor, will prove arguments sufficient 
to obtain them the very little ‘* material aid” they seek. 


‘© The initiative step in this enterprise of a Liberal Church in 
Peoria was taken by Mr. Eliot, who first mentioned the subject to 
me about a year ago, and through whose mediation a correspond- 
ence was commenced between a gentleman of this city and myself, 
which resulted in an engagement, on my part, to come out and 
break ground, on the faith of his opinion that material existed out 
of which a Society might in time be organized. Circumstances of 
a domestic character delayed my departure till after the winter had 
setin....- However, having almost passed the ordeal of winter, 
and perceiving a steady progress, notwithstanding many inevitable 
and disheartening circumstances growing out of the unfavorable 
season, I look forward to the opening of the spring campaign with 
even more of anticipation than I could have indulged had I post- 
poned my coming to a later period. As it is, the trenches are 
dug, the batteries planted, the plan of attack all settled, and 
everything is in readiness for the assault, when the spring opens ; 
_and with better prospect of success, I hope, than the Allies 
seem to have before Sebastopol. ....- 

‘‘ One word in reference to antecedents. A number of years ago, 
Rev. Mr. Huntoon, now of Marblehead, had a flourishing Society 
here; and I have no doubt that, if he had seen his way clear to 
remain, he would have had the largest and most influential church 
in the city. If he knew, as perhaps he does, with how much 
respect and affection his name is cherished here, it might help to 
assuage the sad memories that are associated in his mind with the 
place. 

‘‘Tpn the dismemberment of the Society that ensued on Mr. 
Huntoon’s departure, some of his former parishioners joined a 
movement; to establish a Swedenborgian Church, of which they 
subsequently became members. This apostasy from Unitarianism, 
which would never have occurred had Mr. Huntoon’s place been 
earlier supplied, has lost to his successors some very valuable 
material. _ In the long interval that elapsed between Mr. Huntoon’s 
and my own settlement here, the want of settled religious connec- 
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tions drove others into the pale of Episcopacy and Methodism. 
Some of these may probably come back to us. 

“ Within a few years, Mr. Learned and Mr. Whitney have 
each occupied the field for a short time. These several efforts 
that have been successively relinquished, so far from preparing the 
way for a more permanent undertaking, have created a prestige 
that is unfavorable to its success. 

‘‘To return now to this more recent movement. Out of a 
population of fifteen thousand, after deducting the Unitarians in 
connection with other churches, I found about fifteen persons who 
were disposed to second my endeavors. I preached my first 
sermon in the Court-House, to an audience of about twenty-five 
persons. On the next Sabbath, we met in a rear room, second 
story, over a dry-goods store. One of our number had, in the 
course of the week, procured about three dozen arm-chairs. A 
paper-box, which once contained ladies’ shoes, being trimmed 
slantwise and placed upon a table, served very well to rest my 
manuscript upon. A music-dealer gave us the loan of a small 
melodeon for a consideration; we made lawful seizure of a lot of 
old hymn-books — Greenwood’s collection —that we found con- 
signed to the dust and obscurity of a vacant pew, in a hall now 
occupied by a Presbyterian Society ; and, altogether, we felt that 
- our second Sunday showed a decided advance in point of com- 
fort, with some additions in point of numbers. The picture of a 
locomotive from the Boston Locomotive Works, that hung directly 
above the pulpit, was taken down, as indicating more force than 
we at that time possessed. I will send it to you if you desire it, 
to hang up in your new church, a fit emblem of the power of 
Boston opinions, as the reality is of Boston enterprise. 

‘* The third Sunday we had to borrow some chairs, our congre- 
gation numbering about forty persons. 

*«'The fourth Sunday we held service in our little chapel, which 
will hold about one hundred persons, and which we have fitted up 
(in the second story of a store) in a style of comfort and taste of 
which the sooner you have some experience the better I will be 
pleased. All who have seen it pronounce it to be the most com- 
fortable and attractive place of worship in town. A tin shingle, 
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with ‘¢ Unitarian Chapel’’ painted on it, points out its locality. 
We have a German music-teacher to play our melodeon for us, 
and we go through Mr. Eliot’s service ‘ according to book.’ In- 
deed, our music is an attraction. 

“Our entrance into our new place of worship was thought a 
préper occasion for perfecting our organization. Accordingly, I 
presented a series of twelve ‘ Articles of Agreement,’ defining our 
position, and providing, among other things, for the election of a 
standing committee of three, a treasurer, clerk, &c. These articles 
were signed by those present who felt disposed to cast in their lot 
with us, and we have had occasional accessions since. ... + - 

“In order to bring our people together, I early established 
weekly social meetings from house to house, —an experiment 
which has entirely succeeded. As soon as the spring opens, and 
the children can get to the chapel from various quarters, with an 
even chance of not being swamped in the mud, I shall open a 
Sunday school. 

‘< This place offers many advantages for a missionary work. It 
has a large and rapidly growing trade, and its population is 
likewise increasing. It will probably, in the next ten years, have 
reached a population of thirty thousand, and if manufacturing 
operations should be extensively carried on, fifty thousand would 
not be too high a figure. 

“ Of the extreme beauty of its location I need not remind you, 
who have been here. I have yet to see the place in its glory. 
It occupies, with reference to the State at large, as you know, a 
central position, at a point on the Illinois River where it expands 
into a lake a mile in width, distant from St. Louis about two hun- 
dred miles, and from Chicago one hundred and fifty, communicating 
with both places by railroad. There are no less than six rail- 
roads in prospect and in course of construction, which will add to 
the general prosperity. There is energy, life, emulation, in all 
departments of the social system. The meeting of the Educational 
Convention, or Teachers’ Institute, recently, has given a good 
impulse to the cause of education in this city ; and a late move- 
ment, originating with the teachers in the public and other schools, 
- will doubtless elevate the standard and increase the effectiveness 
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of their instructions. The Presbyterians have shown a commend- 
able zeal in raising among our citizens the amount necessary to 
secure the location of the Synodical College at this place. This 
gives significance to our own movement, and renders it all the 
more important that Liberal Christianity should effect a lodgment 
here, in order to counteract the ‘ genius and spirit’ of Ortho- 
doxism. 

“There has been found sufficient literary taste among us to 
sustain two sets of lectures weekly. Several weeks ago Josiah 
Quincy, Jr., all the way from Boston, entertained us in his 
peculiar vein. 

‘¢Tn morals we are not far behind other Western towns..... . 
Intemperance is the prevailing vice. We have a large proportion 
of German population already, and if we have a proportionate 
increase in the next five years, posterity will have it to say of the 
new College, as some one said of a certain German university, 
that ‘ it is located at a seat of celebrated beer.’ But I have already 
extended this letter to an unreasonable length. If it should meet 
the eye of my respected friend, Dr. Miles, I hope he will receive it 
as the interest on the debt I have been so long promising to pay. 

‘¢ Yours in the faith, 
J. R. McFaruanp.”’ 


“<P. S.— Since the above was written, our enterprise has shown 
gratifying progress. First, our usual attendance has increased 
from thirty or forty to an average of from eighty to a hundred. 
During part of the day our little chapel is packed close, and we 
think we have reached that first stage of progress known to 
Western Societies, having increased up to the limit of our accom- 
modations. We are sadly in want of a church. Where we are, 
we have no room to grow. We have had some important acces- 
sions in the way of immigration from the Eastern States. Our 
Sunday school was organized a couple of months since, under very 
hopeful auspices. A larger hall for worship and a little persecution 
is all we want now to give us another lift. 
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